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For the Companion. 
TWO MONUMENTS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Craigin; hope I don’t in- 
tude; keep right on with your work. I can 
talk to you just as well while you’re busy, and 
better, too,” and the brisk little woman who ut- 
tered these words drew a dilapidated, flag-bot- 
tomed chair to the fire, and seated herself with- 
out waiting for an invitation. 

Mr. Craigin, I blush to say it, was washing 
dishes,—for what business had a strong man, six 
feet high, to be doing work which some poor, 
needy woman would have been glad to do for 
him? Truth to tell, he blushed a little for him- 
self; not because he was doing work which was 
out of his sphere, but because Miss Piper had 
caught him at it. 

He therefore hastily removed the long, blue 
apron, which covered him from chin to boots, 
dropped it on the floor, and kicked it under the 
table, and with a glum “good-morning, ma’am,”’ 
deposited his lank frame in a rocking-chair, op- 
posite his guest. 

‘fm out on a little begging expedition, this 
morning,” chirped Miss Piper; “and as the ob- 
ject is one you’ll be sure to approve this time, 
T've come to you among the very first. 

“You know the last time I called, it was for for- 
eign missions, and you said you didn’t approve 
of foreign missions, you thought folks had bet- 
ter look out for the heathen at their own doors. 
Well, now this is for the heathen at our own 
doors, for if Mike Walsh and his wife aint heath- 
en, [don’t know who is. He and she both drink 
and quarrel like bedlamites, and the children 
just roam the streets and get into all the mis- 
chief there is going, from week’s end to week’s 
end.” 

“And what do you propose to do about it?” 
asked Mr, Craigin. 

“What I want is to get the children into the 
Sabbath school.”? 

“The Sabbath school is free to all, isn’t it?” 
said Mr. Craigin. . 

“Yes; but then they want something to wear, 
youknow. It would be awkward for them to 























community, is to get drunk and steal, and break 
the ten commandments generally.’’ 

Miss Piper, who had rushed blindfold into the 
net spread for her, had no answer ready, and Mr. 
Craigin continued,— 

“Yés, ma’am, P'¥epeat it, Wiel you leave your 
good people to shirk for themselves and help 
Mike Walsh and his like, you are setting a pre- 
mium on vice.” 

“But it’s the children we’re thinking of,” said 
Miss Piper, recovering the use of her tongue; 
“they oughtn’t to be let suffer on their parents’ 
account.” 

“That sounds plausible, and it’s the kind of 
talk that influences a good many people, but it’s 
all bosh, ma’am, bosh! Just let it be understood 
that society will assume all the responsibilities a 
man chooses to shirk, and the good-for-naughts 
will shirk the whole of them. It’s this principle 
| that fills our charitable asylums, and overruns 





go there in their old duds, when all the rest of | the streets with the beggars. Now my theory is, 
the children are dressed in their best, wouldn’t | let every man look out for himself, and take the 


itjnow? You may call it pride, but it seems to 
mea justifiable pride; and besides, Mr. Craigin, 


| consequences of his own actions. If this theory 
| was carried out, how different things would 


there’s a kind of respect due to the house of | be.” 


God.” 


“They would, indeed,’ murmured Miss Piper. 


“That's all true enough, ma’am. I’ve nothing | Then rising, she added, “So you don’t care to 


‘o say against it; but what I do say is this, that 
Mike Walsh is abundantly able to provide his 


give me any thing to-day?” 
| “Nothing,” said Mr. Craigin, shutting his lips 


children with clothes, and send them to Sunday | tightly, and ‘buttoning his vest as if Miss Piper 


school if he wants to.” 


| had been a pickpocket, as he bowed her out of 


“He doesn’t. want to, and that’s the trouble; | the door. 


but that isn’t the children’s fault, poor things.” 

“I suppose, now,” continued Mr. Craigin, 
“there are a number of men poorer than Mike 
Walsh that do dress up their children, and send 
them to Sunday school 2” 

“O, to be sure there are; there’s the little 
Todds, six of them, as tidy little girls and boys as 
comes into the meeting-house; and the little Perk- 
inses, there’s eight of them, and bright asa dollar, 
‘very one! And the little Colbys, I haven’t 
counted them, lately, but there’s a new one every 
ume I do count,” and Miss Piper laughed merri- 
ly as she said this; “the more the better, though, 
bless their little curly pates. And I could name 
‘er so many besides, that are there every Sun- 
day as regular as the day comes—ornaments to 
the school, too—and their parents poor, hard- 
Working people, that don’t do much more than 
make both ends meet.”” 


— the Todds, and the Perkinses, and the 


“Not the slightest.” 

7 ‘They are good people,—the parents,—if I un- 
‘stand you aright?” 
4 Suess they are; none better.” 

ate it seems to me that the best way for a 
™ t© commend himself to the favor of this 


The house nearest Mr. Craigin’s, albeit it was 
not very near, for Mr. Craigin lived on a by-road, 
was that very Mr. Colby’s of whom mention 
was made in the foregoing conversation. 

Miss Piper was passing it, not intending to 
call, but it chanced that he was out digging po- 
tatoes, and seeing her hurrying by, cried cheer- 
ily,— 

“Whither away so fast? On some good er- 
rand, I’ll be bound.” 

“Why, yes, I hope so; I’m trying to pick up a 
little something for the Walsh children. I want 
to fit them out for Sunday school.” 

“Then you’re just the woman I want to sec,” 
said Mr. Colby, standing his hoe upright by 
thrusting the handle into the soft mould, and 
coming forward to the fence. “So you wasn’t 
going to call, hey? I should like to know what 
| I’ve done to be so slighted.” 

“Well, I did think, Mr. Colby, that you had 





bes you don’t give them any help, I sup-| about as much as you could attend to in your 


| own family, and it would be an imposition to 
| ask you to do for others.”’ 
“Now I look at it differently. I calculate that 


allI do for others will benefit my own children. 


| in the end.” 
“J don’t know asI see that, Mr. Colby,” said 
‘ Miss Piper. 
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TWO MONUMENTS. 


“Why, isn’t it for the advantage of my chil- 
| “Of course it is.” 

| “Well, the boys and girls that are growing up 
with ’em will be their companions, anyhow; 


they'll play together, and go to school together, | 


| and by-and-by they’ll vote together, and manage 
| the town affairs together, so isn’t it for my inter- 
| est to do all I can for the rising generation?” 

| “I believe you’ve proved your case, Mr. Col- 
| by.” 

| that; if there’s any thing plain it is that the 
| community can’t afford to have vice and crime 
| growing up in their midst, any more than I can 
| afford to have my garden overrun with weeds. 
Train up the children in the way they should go, 


houses.” 

And Mr. Colby took from his pocket a well- 
worn wallet, and handed Miss Piper a dollar bill. 
“T guess ll make it two, though,” he said. “I 
feel like making a thank-offering this morning.” 

“Then you’ve had some special good luck. I’m 
glad to hear it,” said Miss Piper. 


“Yes, we’ve got another little one in the house; | 
| 


the handsomest one we’ve had yet.” 

“Ah? And this makes how many?” 

“Only nine living. We’ve buried two, you 
know,” said Mr. Colby, with a mournful intona- 
tion. 

“Well, I hope this one will live to be as great 
a blessing as you deserve it should be,” said 
Miss Piper, fervently. ‘“Good-by; it’s done me 
good, this talk with you has.” 

It had indeed answered for her some doubts 
which Mr. Craigin’s remarks had occasioned, 
and as she walked away these words kept run- 
ning through her mind: 

“The community can’t afford to have vice and 
crime growing up in their midst.” “Train up 
the children in the way they should. go, and 
there’ll be no need of prisons and poor-houses.”’ 

To follow Miss Piper on her charitable round 
is not my purpose, but rather to show these two 
men—Mr. Craigin and Mr. Colby—in contrast. 

Mr. Craigin, as you have probably suspected, 
was a bachelor. He lived by himself in two 
rooms of an old house which he had purchased 
for a trifle, and the rest of which was given up 
to rats, mice, owls and bats, and, some said, 
goblins, but of this I had no personal knowledge. 

He had the reputation of being a miser. That 
he scarcely allowed himself the necessaries of 
life, and that he never gave a cent towards any 
benevolent object whatever, were well-known 
facts. He took no part in town affairs, except- 
ing to oppose all measures which involved the 
outlay of money, and to vote against the men 
who upheld them, He would sooner have seen 





| “It didn’t take much of an argument to prove | 


and there’ll be no need of prisons and poor- , 


the hangman coming to his door than the town 
| assessor, and to pay his taxes was like giving up 
| the ghost. 

| Mr. Colby was, as we have seen, a family man, 


| | but this circumstance, as we have also seen, in- 


stead of serving as a pretext for refusing to help 
| others, seemed only to widen the channels of his 
| benevolence. To him came the poor, the sorrow- 
ing, the suffering. Yes, and the sinning, too, 
and none ever appealed to him in vain. 

The young sought counsel of him, the elders 
| took counsel with him. He had no opportunity, 
and probably no talent for great deeds, and was 
| little heard of abroad, but the results of his in- 
| fluence and example were simply incalculable. 

He was sometimes admonished that by giving 
| so freely, he ran the risk of impoverishing him- 
self. 

“O, no, it only makes me richer,” he would 

say. 

“How can that be?” 

“Because there are better investments than 
bank stock.’’ 

So he lived his simple life, and in due time was 
gathered to his fathers, leaving behind him sons 
and daughters who revered his memory and 
walked in his footsteps. 

And it came to pass that Mr. Craigin died also. 
One morning when the butcher went his rounds, 
he knocked at the door of the miser’s house and 
received no answer; the shutters were drawn, so 

ihe climbed up into the old willow tree at the 
| corner, and looked in. Mr. Craigin was lying on 
the fioor stark and stiff. 

The butcher dared not force the door lest he 
should lay himself open to the charge of murder, 
| but quickly summoned aid, and the house was 
entered, but there were no signs of violence. 
Mr. Craigin had undoubtedly diced a natural 
death. The doctor said he had been dead three 
days. : 

Search was made by the proper authorities and 
a will found; it directed that all the property of 
the deceased—several thousand dollars—should 
be expended in a monument for himself. 

The first thing the stranger sees on entering 
Beechwood Cemetery is that costly monument 
towering above all others. 

“One of your distinguished men lies there, I 
| suppose,”’ he remarks. 

“He never was distinguished for any thing but 
his meanness,” is the reply. “That’s old Crai- 

| gin, the miser.”” 

Then follows an account of his worthless life 

| and lonely death, so that the tall monument only 
serves to commemorate faults which might other- 
wise have been forgotten. 

A short distance from this monument is a low- 
| ly grave with a slate headstone, but there isa 
| path to this grave worn by many feet, and from 
| the earliest spring snowdrop to the earliest No- 

vember snow, there are always flowers lying up- 
jon it. No need to ask who lies buried there, for 
| the information is always volunteecred,—“TIsrael 
| Colby, a better man never walked our streets; 
when he died the town mourned for him as for a 
father.” 

“T almost wonder a more imposing monument 
was not erected tc him.” 

“Tt was talked of, but his wife said, ‘No; it 
would not have been his wish; and after all, the 
most fitting monument to such a man is the 
memory he leaves behind.” 

—_——_+or—_—— 
A WONDERFUL FOOD-BEARING 
TREE. 

The adaptations of nature are everywhere re- 
markable, but few examples of this kindly law 
are so surprising as her gradation of man’s food- 
| supplies according to his ability to labor. Wheat 
and potatoes grow where the climate makes the 
toil of cultivating them healthy and exhilarating; 
but the banana and its sister the plantain, need- 
ing no cultivation, are the trees of life for men 
under the weakening heats of the Equator. The 
fruit is plucked, the stalk is cut down, and an- 
(Other shoots up from the same root; and it is 
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thus constantly renewed for many successive 
years. The incalculable blessing of such a tree 
in regions where the intolerable heat renders all , 
labor oppressive, may be conceived from the esti- ' 
mate of Humboldt, who reckons the surface of 
the ground needed to the production of four 
thousand ripe plantains to suffice for the raising 
of only thirty-three pounds of wheat or ninety 
pounds of potatoes. What would induce the in- 
dolent East Indian to make the exchange of 
crops ?—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 


DOWN IN THE MINES. 
By M. A. Denison. 

You see, said the old lady, father was what you | 
might call unfortunate in his younger days. If 
*twant in one way ’twas in another. Work hard 
as ever he could he never seemed to git ahead. | 
So when one of the children was down with the 
chills, and Mary Ann had her hands full, and I) 
was only twelve, and Bessy was just born, there | 
came the hardest stroke of all. The mill stopped 
work, 

I'll never forgit the day father came home 
with that awful down-look on his face. We 
knowed what it meant well enough. We'd seen 
it afore, plenty o’ times. It meant bread without 
butter, no sugar, and water instead o’ tea. 

There was seven of us then. Polly Ann, she 
was the oldest, Margy, our beauty, she came next, 
then I, then the twins, and Tiny and Bessy. 
Just think of that~and no work by which to get 
us bread, 

We passed a dismal week. Father went about 
from morning till night, and got nothing but odd 
jobs, and the money he earned hardly kept us 
from starving. Polly Ann went out to work 
sometimes, for she was very capable, and she 
just managed to keep the wolf from the door, as 
the saying is. I don’t know what we’d a done 
without her. She kept all our spirits up, and was 
always humming and laughing when to home. 

One day poor father came home looking light- | 
er hearted than usual. It seemed to me that 
meant work, and I wasn’t mistaken. 

“T heered they wanted a hundred hands over 
the hill, to Jessup’s Cut,” he said, looking at 
Polly Ann; “so I went this noon, and I got the 
situation. It’s good wages for us.” 

“Tm so glad,” sighed mother. 

Mother was a delicate little woman, with a 
good deal of the lady in her, poor thing! She 
used to worry so because her children couldn’t 
be eddicated; but I don’t see that they haven’t 
got along as well as the generality o’ folks. It 
was pretty to see her pale checks flush up, and 
how she kissed the mite of a baby to hide her 
tears! 

“What's the situation, pa?” asked Polly Ann, 
putting an extra pinch of tea into the tea-pot. 

“O, woll, it’s a paying one,’’ said father, rather 
evasive like. 

“Aint no factory to Jessup’s Cut,’’ says Polly, 
thinking. “I didn’t know there was any thing 
but mining goin’ on over there,’ and then she 
stopped and looked rather queer, and mother 
turned her face round so’s to catch father’s eye, 
but father’s eye didn’t seem io care about bein’ 
caught. 

“Pa, it isn’t going down there, is it?’ mother 
asked, all the color gone out of her cheeks. 

“Nancy,” said father, in a solemn sort of voice, 
“we must live.” 

“O, dear Lord!” that was all we heard, and 
then I knew mother was crying, she was looking 
at the baby so close. 

“There’s nothing happened for years,” father 
spoke up by-and-by; “it’s the best mine in the 

‘county. Flagg’s worked there all his life, and 
he’s saved up a house, It’s just what you’d like, 
dear,’’ he turned to mother; “green blinds, and a 
porch, and a paling; six rooms, and water right 
at the door. Then the view is just splendid. 
Hills upon hills! It’s rather tame here, you 
know, mother.” 

“The horrid mines,” 

“We can’t starve, you know,” and father’s 
voice sounded stern. “For my part, I can’t feel 
thankful enough to the Lord for His mercy in 

‘giving it to us just now. There’s a house there, 
tidy, but small. I can manage to fix up a lean- 
to for the stove in summer, and if you like you 
can raise vegetables. Flagg says he gits all his 
cabbages for winter, and had a goodish lot of 
corn this summer.” 

“When must we move?” asked mother, begin- 
ning to take a cheerful view of things. 

“Well, jest as soon as you’re stronger, I reck- 
on. Td better go in at once. I guess by the 
tenth we can git the things carted over; there 
aint many, You and the kittens can go in the 
last load.” Father always called the babies kit- 


moaned mother. 


of rolling country, 








tens. 
Well, in less than a fortnight we were settled, , 


and mother was round and gettin’ used to 
things. 

1 think there never was a sublimer view than 
we had from that little fiveroomed house. Why, 
I’ve sot there of a moonlight evening, when the 
light streamed over the hills and down into the 
black gorges, and made the top of the trees seem 
as if they were swimming in a melted silver, 
—I’ve sot there and looked over miles and miles 
all brightened with rivers, and 
| miners’ homes, and wonderful mountains, and 
| jest lost myself for hours together, till I’d almost 
| forget I was a mortal creater. 

Mother enjoyed it. She had an eye for the 
| beautiful alw ays, and would talk of God and His 
| works to us children. 

For a long time mother was anxious about fa- 
ther. She couldn’t seem to help feeling that 
there’d be an explosion or something terrible 
happen from one day to another, but by-and-by, 
seeing father always come home regular, she got 
over the fear more or less. 

Our neighbors were mostly rough people, but 
they all got along with mother. I don’t know 
who couldn’t, she was so gentle like. The agent, 
he lived not far off from us—a man that had 
raised himself from a poor station and was tol- 
erable rich. 

Well, two years passed on and nothing human 
ever did grow so sweet and beautiful as our Mar- 
gy. O, I couldn’t begin to tell you what alovely 
little thing she was, with doves’ eyes and a voice 
like an angel. 

The agent, he often come to our house, for he 
liked father, and give him opportunities that 
made the other men jealous sometimes. Margy 
was his favorite, of course. She took to learning 
so natural, that he used to set her sums and give 
her lessons in writing. Once he brought her a 
beautiful accordeon, and what does the girl do 
but play “Sweet Home” the very first thing, and 
she never had her hands on one before. 

One night, says he, “I’m goin’ to retire into 
private life, and give my nephew Ben a chance. 
He wants to go in for himself, and there’s the 
making of a man in him. Ben’s in Philadelphia 
now; but he’s coming on next week and I'll 
fetch him over. There’s a something I’ve got on 
my mind,” and then he kind o’ chuckled, and 
we hoped it was a promotion coming for father. 

The next week, sure enough, over came Mr. 
Shackles with his nephew —the handsomest, 
straightest young fellow I ever saw. To be sure 
he was a little bashful, but that wore off in time, 
and almost before we knew it, he was giving les- 
sons to Margy on the guitar and teaching her 
short hand and lots of things. 

The neighbors got pretty jealous of us, and 
sometimes called us “Them stuck-up Free- 
bornes.” It was a fact that we got all the im- 
provements to our house that we ever wanted, 
and that the agent and his nephew were over 
there a goodish part of the time, but it was all on 
account of my beautiful sister. 

“T s’pose they’ll have the nicest house there is 
here, some time,” we heard that they said, but 
didn’t sense what they meant. For the agent’s 
house was the handsomest one, and stood facing 
the most beautiful prospect you ever looked up- 
on, and had ten rooms with marble-mantels and 
all the modern conveniences. . 

Well, we didn’t think it had gone so far, when 
mother told us that little Margy was asked, and 
that his uncle was just wild about it, he was so 
delighted. 

I suppose it did make us a little proud, for I 
thought it over in church, and began to see that 
I was lifted up a bit to think so much about hay- 
in’ Ben for a brother-in-law. 

As for Margy, she was as happy and as beauti- 
fulas an angel. She’d learned to play lovely on 
the guitar, beat Ben all to pieces. The weddin’- 
day was set; the weddin’ was to take place in 
the agent’s house, he was sot on that. 

“Don’t you give yourself no trouble about it,” 
he said to mother. “Ill have every thing up 
from Philadelphy, and all you folks is got to do 
is to dress up and come over in a reasonable 
time.” 

So as he took matters into his own hands, we 
didn’t worry. He give the loveliest white silk 
to Margy, and a real veil, and every thing of the 
best and finest. Margy was so sweet and lovely, 
not a bit set up at her good fortune, but modest 
and quiet as ever. 

Well, the time had all but come; the weddin’ 
was to be at five in the afternoon, and all the 
men that could be spared was to have a half-hol- 
iday, and there was to be a supper on the green 
after the weddin’, for everybody. 

We had just got Margy nicely dressed when 
there came a sound like a thousand thunders, 
and all of a sudden the air was quite black. 
Then we heard an awful screaming, and some- 


| body came running to the house, shouting out,— 


Well, well! such a time may I never see again. | 
Margy didn’t faint, but she set down with her 
eyes staring and as white as a sheet. 

Not once did she move even a finger, or speak, | 
though we shouted to her, and mother got down | 
on her knees and begged and prayed her not to | 
look so. 

The miners crowded round, all in their best | 
clothes, but poor fellows, they’d been helping at 
the mine, and their hands and faces were as | 
black as your hat. There wasn’t many hands 
down there, but what there was was killed. 

We couldn’t find out rightly about Ben. One 
man said he saw him going to the pit, another | 
that he heard him say he must go down amin- | 
ute, and there was such a terrible confusion. 

The old agent was here, there and everywhere. 
Somebody said the loss of Ben had turned him 
crazy. O, it was dreadful; what with the sobs 
and moans of some poor creeters that had lost 
their all, and Margy setting there so still and 
white, and mother sobbing, and father on his 
knees in the back-room, and we all breaking our 
hearts over the trouble. 

I was just looking at the clock, which was on 
the stroke of five, when suddenly there was a 
louder voice than ever, and Margy threw up her | 
hands and gave the strangest cry I ever heard in | 
my life. Then she began to sob like a child. | 

“Where is she? Tell her I’m safe and sound. | 
I did go down, but I only stayed a moment; don’ t} 
hinder me, boys. I took Dandy and went over 
to Blockley; thought I should be back sooner, | 
but Dandy went lame. O Margy, Margy! my 
little girl! God be thanked. He has spared me,” 
and—well you may guess how matters went on | 
after that. 

To see the tears making great white streaks 
down the black faces, to hear the hurrahs that 
went up, even from some poor fellows who had 
lost their own, was something that don’t happen 
bert once in an ordinary lifetime. 

Yes, the weddin’ took place. Margy said no; 
but the agent would have it. He was very sol- 
emn, and so was everybody; but you see he had 
given up Ben. Before that he had been a rough 
sort of man, fond of his joke and apt to say 
whatever came into his head in the way of swear- 
ing, but you never heard an oath out of his lips 
after that, and he seemed another person like. 

Every Sunday he was as regular to church as 
the minister, and he was so soft-spoken to his 
men, that they didn’+- know at first how to take 
t. 

It seems that Ben had found that some little 
matter of business hadn’t been attended toin the 
press of matters; and he hadn’t a minute to 
spare; so he told a boy to run over to the house 
and say he had gone; but the boy delayed, and 
the dreadful accident happened—poor little Joe 
never came up out of the mine. 

That’s forty year ago. Margy and Ben are 
both in heaven, I hope, long o’ father and moth- 
er, and there hasn’t been another explosion in 
that mine since. And it always seemed to me a 
sort o’ miracle that Ben was saved, anyhow. 


~ 





For the Companion. 
AT THE FOUR CORNERS. 


Old Krug and his wife Betsey lived at the Four 
Corners. You are not to imagine from this that 
they lived in the centre of some busy mart, where 
people congregated from East, West, North and 
South; no, this spot was only the meeting-point 
of four as lonely roads as ever wound their way 
across mountain and morass, wood and plain. 

Yet, lonely as they were, travellers did some- 
times pass over them in going from point to 
point,—the fact of there being any roads at all 
presupposes that,—and occasionally, overtaken 
by storm, or fog, or night, some traveller got 
stranded at David Krug’s door. 

It was so on the night of Nov. 20th, Anno Dom- 
ini eighteen hundred and—whatever you please; 
for it is not best to be too definite in your state- 
ments, lest you render yourself liable to prosecu- 
tion for libel or some other misdemeanor of which 
you never dreamed; for there is nothing like the 
law for ferretting out crimes which were never 
committed, and glossing over those which stare 
the whole world in the face. That’s why it takes 
a smart man to be a lawyer, I suppose. 

But, as I was saying, on this November night, 
which was cold and raw, as November nights 
are apt to be, a traveller was stranded at Mr. 
Krug’s door. He saw the light; he saw nothing 
else, for a great fog had come up from the swamp 
and shrouded the Four Corners as in a pall. 

He knocked loudly where he thought the door 
should be, though it wasn’t, and Mr. Krug came 
and opened the door about three inches, and pro- 
pounded the hospitable inquiry, “What’s the 
row?” 


“T’ve lost my way. Can’t see an inch before 





“There's an explosion, and Ben is killed,” 


| sant manner. 
_make you comfortable, and I have a good stall 
‘for your horse.” 





my nose,”’ was the answer, 


“Old Nick couldn’t in such a fog as this,” 
sponded Krug, implying that the fog was very 
, dense, indeed; for there are not many things jp 
| this world His Majesty cannot see through and 
turn to his own account. 

“fT can go no further. Will you give me g 
lodging for the night?” from the traveller. 

“Well, yes, for a consideration,” from the wary 
Krug. F 

“Of course. I’m not a beggar,” said the other, 
wheeling his horse round in front of the door, 
which the lamp in Krug’s hand now enabled him 
to see plainly. 

This movement also revealing both horse and 
rider to Mr. Krug, he changed his tactics. “Come 
in and welcome,” he said, in his most complai- 
“Wife and [ll do all we can to 


A glance had shown him that his visitor was 
one not likely to travel without a plentiful supply 


of money. 


The horseman dismounted without further 


| words, but insisted on accompanying Krug to 


the stable to see to the comfort of his horse, after 
which both men returned to the house together, 

Mrs. Krug, who had heard every word of the 
foregoing conversation, was not a pleasing speci- 
men of womankind. In fact, the young man 
who now entered, as he took a hasty survey of 
| the apartment and its single inmate, mentally 
likened her to a large rat in a pair of spectacles 
| and a cap. 

When she smiled, or rather leered upon him, 
the likeness was not lessened; and, although not 
| of a suspicious temper, he could not help further 
likening her to a rat ready to pounce upon its 
prey. 

He returned her salutation pleasantly, however, 
and proceeded to divest himself of his wrappings, 
feeling very thankful that he had found a safe 
asylum. 

A mere youth was he, scarcely more than 
twenty, with bright hazel cyes, perfect teeth, a 
profusion ef light brown hair, and a warm hue, 
which even the chill fog had no power to subdue, 

“Well, this is comfortable. How lucky it was 
I happened to see your light!”’ he said, taking the 
proffered chair, and putting his feet upon the 
stove-hearth. 

“Lucky enough,” said Mr. Krug. “You might 
have wandered all night, else. I guess likely 
your horse would have gone straight enough, 
though, if you’d given him the reins. A won- 
derful instinct these dumb beasts have.” 

“Most likely his instinct would have taken him 
back to his stable, in which direction I didn't 
particularly wish to go,” said the young man, 
laughing. 

Mr. Krug joined in the laugh, for no other rea 
son than that laughing is catching, that I know 
of, and his better half inquired,— 

“Might you be travelling far, Mr. ra 
believe you didn’t mention your name, though.” 

“Odenwald is my name,—excuse me for not 
introducing myself before—and I have not a long 
journey before me—only to the city. By the 
way’’—and Mr. Odenwald jumped up and began 
searching in the pockets of his overcoat, from one 
of which he presently drew forth a package, say- 
ing, “All right! If Ihad lost it! But Vl putit 
in a safe place now; and he slipped it into an in- 
side pocket of the coat he had on, and resumed 
his seat. 

“Something important, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Krug, with a smile intended to win confidence. 

“Very; in fact, the very thing I was going to 
the city about. I was a careless fellow to put it 
where I did.” 

“One can’t be too careful when there are 9 
many suspicious characters abroad as there are 
nowadays. I don’t hardly dare to be left alone 
here over night myself, for fear some desperate 
villain should find it out and take the advantage.” 

“No fear of that, I hope,” returned young 
Odenwald, thinking that it must be a desperat? 
villain indeed, who should choose to face Mn. 
Krug single-handed. 

So the three sat and chatted till nine o'clock, 
when Odenwald, pleading fatigue, retired to his 
room. 

No sooner was his back turned, than old Krug 
and his wife exchanged meaning glances, aud 
when he had shut his door, the latter leaned 
towards her husband and pronounced, almost it 
a whisper, a single word. That word was,— 

“Rich!” 

“Did you notice his watch?” asked Mr. Krug, 
in the same tone. 

“Ay, and the chain, too. Cost hundreds, I'll 
bound,” answered she. “What do you s’po 
was in that paper?” 

“Bank bills,” said Krug. 

The two looked at each other in silenee 4 me 
ment, and then Mrs. Krug said,— 

“Why should we dig and delve for a bare liv 
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ing, and that popinjay that never did an hour’s | asked her husband, who had now come in, push- | hound. Fox-hunters are apt to be a little unscrupu- | when he gets a chanee. There were also a horse's 


york in his life—I know he didn’t by the look of 
his hands—roll in riches? I say taint right.” 

Mr, and Mrs. Krug wagged their heads, and 
vr. Krug replied, as if to some suggestion, 
though none had been made in words,— 

“’T wouldn’t be safe.” 

“Don’t you know that stuff the doctor brought 
you When you cut your leg?” asked his better 


“Yes, he sewed up the wound and I never felt 
ita mite,” said he. 

“There’s some of it up in the cupboard now,” 
said she. 

A few nods, and winks, and whispered words, 
and the thing was arranged; they would give'the 

r young man chloroform, and rob him of his 
yaluables, then raise a hue and cry, and give out 
that the house had been entered by burglars, and 
al] their own valuables stolen, so that no suspi- 
con would fasten upon them. 

They waited till nearly midnight, and then 
the wicked old couple stole cautiously into their 
guest’s apartment, He looked handsomer and 
nore youthful than ever, lying there in the sound 
seep of health and innocence,—a sleep so sound 
that they would have run little risk in robbing 
him without the aid of chloroform; but this they 
dared not venture; so one held the lamp, while 
the other applied the sponge to his lips. 

His breathing changed, and there were a few 
faint struggles; these ceased, and his breathing 
grew quiet; indeed, he scarcely seemed to breathe 
at all. A little longer, and he lay immovable 
asthe dead. But still they held the sponge to 
his lips, for this was an experiment in which 
there must be no failure. 

‘There, ’ll risk it now,” said Mrs. Krug at last. 

The precious package, his watch, his purse, 
even the diamond from his finger and the studs 
from his linen,—they took them all; then returned 
to the kitchen, first to gloat over their treasure, 
and then to conceal it. 

The package did not contain money,—only pa- 
pes, which could be of no use tothem. This 
yas a disappointment, But the other valuables 
were worth the risk they had run, and when they 
had hidden them in a safe place, they retired to 
ed, thinking it best not to give the intended 
alarm till morning. 

Indue time they arose and went about their 
work as usual. Mrs. Krug prepared breakfast, 
her husband groomed the horse, and still they 
ard nothing of their guest. 

“Strange!”? said Mrs. Krug; “he asked for an 
early breakfast.’’ 

She went on tiptoe and opened his door a 
cack, She opened the door wider and beckoned 
to Mr. Krug. He came and looked over her 
shoulder. Oldenwald was lying just as they had 
left him, but his face was pale, and no breath 
stirred the sheet above his breast. 

“Dead! See what your folly has brought us 
to!” said Krug. 

“My folly! ’Twas you thought of it first!” 

“Twas you thought of the confounded stuff!” 

“Twas you held the sponge!” 

So they continued for some moments, trying to 
throw the blame upon each other, their voices 
growing louder and louder, till at last Mrs. Klug 
ended the matter by the remark,— 

“Well, it’s no use quarrelling over it; the ques- 
ton is, What’s to be done now ?” 

“Put back the things, and give out that he died 
in the night,” said he, after some deliberation. 


“Put back the things, you fool! Not I!” re- 


plied madam. “I aint going to lose the game 
ater all this trouble.’? 
“As to that, the game’s up, any way. You 


idiot, don’t you see they’ll prove it on us by the 


goods being found in our possession ?” 


“They'll have to find ’em first,” said she. 


“Who'd think of looking under the hearth ?” 


So it was decided that Mr. Krug should post 
off to the village for the doctor and coroner, a 
measure which they deemed would in itself tend 


to show their innocence. 


Now Mrs. Krug was not a timid woman, but 
she did feel a little nervous when she found her- 


|ing boldly into the room; but he, too, started 
back with a cry which he in vain endeavored to | 
suppress. 
“What is the matter?’ said the doctor, thrust- 
the door wide open with his foot. “Have you all 
gone mad?” 
But he and all behind him stopped short in 
surprise at the spectacle which presented itself. 
And yet it was a spectacle not at all calculated to 
excite horror under ordinary circumstances. 
Only an empty bed, and a handsome yeung 
man standing bolt upright in the middle of the 
floor. 
“You see you have a case to investigate a little 
different from what you expected,” said he, smil- 
ing, “but not less satisfactory, I hope.” 
And thereupon he related, word for word, the 
conversation which had passed between the 
Krugs that morning, for, although he had been 
really in a stupor at first, their voices and the 
fresh air from the open door aroused him. Gath- 
ering that something was amiss, however, he had 
continued to feign insensibility till he had pos- 
sessed himself of their secret. ‘And now if any 
one doubts my statement,” said he, “it is only 
right that I should offer some proof, for ‘who’d 
think of looking under the hearth?” 
As he said this, the Krugs saw that they were 
caught in their own toils, and began to beg for 
mercy. 
“You shall have such mercy as the law allows 
you,” said the coroner, beginning to pry up cer- 
tain bricks in the hearth that looked as if they 
had been lately disturbed. 
There in a box were all the stolen goods, and 
the proper authorities being summoned, the 
Krugs were marched off to jail. 
—_————_-—_+o+-——_-— --— 
HANDFUL OF EARTH. 
The following exquisite ballad was published over 
an anonymous signature in a London paper: 


It’s sailing I am at the dawn of the day, 
To my brother that’s over the sea; 
But it’s little I'll care for my life anywhere, 
For it’s breaking my heart will be. 
But a treasure I'll take for old Ireland’s sake, 
That I’ll prize all belonging above; 
It’s a handful of earth from the land of my birth, 
From the heart o’ the land that I love. 


And wont the poor lad in his exile be glad 
en he sees the brave present I bring? 
And wont there be flowers from this treasure of 


ours, 

In the warmth of the beautiful spring ? 

h, Erin, machree! though it’s partin’ we be, 

It’s a blessing I'll leave on your shore, 

And your mountains and streams will I see in my 


ams 
Till I cross to my country once more. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHASE AFTER THE “SILVER- 
GRAY.” 
SECOND DAY. 

In last week’s number of the Companion I told the 
story of the chase during the “first day,’ from the 
time we started the fox in the morning till late in 
the afternoon, when, finding that we couldn’t catch 
him that night, we borrowed Dover’s hounds, and, 
“relieving” our own, went home. 

All through that night we heard the hounds “cir- 
cling’? about the “hazel-dock.”” There was some- 
thing solemn in the midnight cry, now sounding 
clearer and clearer as they came around on the side 
next to us, then growing fainter as they passed be- 
hind the lofty hill. 

Hounds do not run as fast by night as by day, on 
account of the darkness, probably. They are also 
more apt to flag and to abandon the track. There is 
as much difference, however, in hounds as in men; 
some are zealous and indefatigable, others are lazy, 
indifferent and shiftless. 

Rod sat up till midnight or a little after, then 
waked me. I then took the watch, and nodded and 
listened alternately till daybreak. This was neces- 
sary; for in case the hounds were likely to overtake 
the fox (which we should know by the change in 
their cries as soon as they had sighted him), we 
wished to be on the ground to prevent them from 
tearing the skin. 

As this fox’s skin was very valuable, we were par- 
ticularly anxious about it, though we knew that or- 


hound without much injury to its hide. 


dinarily a fox will bear pretty muscular bites from a 
A hound’s 


telf alone in the house with a dead man, and even 
fancied several times that she heard noises pro- 
ceeding from his room. She told herself that it 


fangs, or canine teeth, are not so sharp as those of a 
common dog. They will frequently bite and kill the 
fox without naking a single rent in the skin. Some 
Was only fancy, still it was a great relief when, hunters file off and dull the teeth of their hounds. 
in course of twenty or thirty minutes, she ’| There was, too, another reason for keeping awake 
her h ; iy: — eee. — | to listen. The fox might not continue circling 
t husband, the doctor and coroner, coming | around the “hazel-dock,” but make off to a more 
owards the house, followed by a posse of men, | distant hill, thus leading the chase out of hearing. 





moved by curiosity to find out what had hap-| It would be needful to know what direction he had 
| taken; for sometimes a chase is lost, hounds and all, 


pened. 
“Please show us the corpse, ma’am,”’ said the | in this way. 
coroner, ina tone of official solemnity, address- 


outside to fasten the horse. 

“This way,” said Mrs. Krug, opening the bed- 
tom door; but no sooner had she opened it than 
the started back with a shriek of horror. 


A year ago last winter we put a hound upon a fox- 
ing Mrs. Krug, beca . track about three o’clock one afternoon; we heard 
S e-uines batten had stopped | the hound all through the evening; but during the 

| night both hound and fox were lost in some way, and 
we never saw either of them afterwards. Rod 
thought the hound ran himself to death (some say 


lous in such things. | head and several sheep’s heads. These were proba- 
About two o’clock in the morning the fox broke | bly ‘‘wiudfalls.” 
from the trail, and, crossing the pond,ran up to“the | “Well, Ideclare,” said Rod, wiping the perspira- 
junket” again; and after going around this for an | tion from his forehead, “this is work, no mistake ;” 
hour or two, came back to the ridge just west of the then peering up into the dark hole, “I believe if we 
swamp, where we had started him the morning be- | had a long pole, we might punch him out. Let’s 
fore. | try it.” 
This was opposite us, not more than two miles off.| There was a stake-and-pole fence not far away. 
We could now hear the baying of the hounds plainly | From it Rod took a “top-stick” about fifteen feet 
enough; and as soon as it became light we saw them long. 
as they passed along the side next to us, running at| ‘‘Now be ready when I punch,” said he. “Don’t 
the foot of the ledges. | for pity’s sake let nim getaway! Knock him, if he 
The fox was still a long way ahead, half a mile at | darts out! Call the dogs!” 
least. But with the spy-glass we could see that he| All five of the hounds were ranged around, and I 
was very tired. His great black “brush,” big as | stood ready with uplifted club, while Rod punched. 
your great-coat sleeve, was trailing on the snow. | At the first prod there was a rumble inside, as if the 
That is a sure sign that the fox is about exhausted. | fox had changed position; with the second a snarl; 
Reynard always keeps his tail up as long as he can; and at the third a sudden rush, a swish of fur, and 
as soon as it begins to drag on the snow, it gets wet | quick asa flash the fox sprang out. 
and very heavy, for it absorbs water like a sponge. I struck at the animal and missed. But all the 
I remember catching a fox once when there had | dogs rushed upon him in great frenzy. Over and 
been rain and sleet for several days. His brush was | over they rolled, biting and grappling. Reynard 
fairly coated with ice. I think it no exaggeration to | was game to the last, and died fighting. 
say there were six or seven pounds of ice upon him| We got the fox away from his enraged enemies as 
—a great load for a fox to carry. soon as we could, and found he was the largest we 
Looking attentively, we could see the slim, red | ever saw, as well as the most plucky one we ever 
tongue of “silver-gray’’ hanging out as he ran wea- | hunted. ‘ 
rily on. Since the preceding morning, twenty-four | The fur was very fine. At the distance of a few 
hours, he had fled ceaselessly. Suppose him to have | rods one would have pronounced it jet black; but 
run eight miles per hour on an average, there would | on opening it with the hands, the inside was a shin- 
be a distance of one hundred and ninety-two miles ing gray. The outer coat of hair was very long, and 
since yesterday morning. the ends were tipped with black. 
Rod was feeding our hounds, getting them ready| The fur-dealer who purchased our skins, pro- 
to relieve those of Dover. nounced it a “silver-gray,” and at once offered us 
“We'll take them over,’’ said he. thirty dollars for it; whereas a common yellow fox- 
it’s much use to try to shoot the fox. Small chance | skin is worth no more than two dollars. Dover put 
of it. We should only frighten him away to some | in a claim of fifteen dollars—one-half. We gave 
other hill. We will put on our hounds fresh. They | him ten, which we thought a liberal compensation. 
will certainly tire him down before night.” | Thus ended the chase after the “‘silver-gray,” 
We stood looking over to the ridge. Just then the 
chase came round again, coursing steadily on as be- 
fore. But when about half-way along the side, 
where the trail ran near the high ledge, the fox sud- 
denly stopped. 
I put the glass to my eye. He seemed to be look- 
ing—wistfully, I thought—towards the stony ledges, 
and for a moment seemed undecided. Then, as the 
cries from behind burst out afresh, he ran up under 
an overhanging rock, turned to look back a moment, 
and disappeared. 
“Taken the earth!’ shouted Rod. “Hole under 
the rock! Hope it’s so we can dig him out. Get the 
‘crowbars’ and shovels!” 
Meanwhile, the hounds came up, and, running di- 
rectly to the rock, set up a tremendous yelling. A 
fox is always loath to “take to the earth, and wont 
do it so long as there is a chance of getting away by 
running. This one had run by that hole yesterday 
morning when we first started him Lg nai three —a day out of season,—and warm as when the spring- 
times; and since coming back to the ridge this morn- | time is melting into summer, or when the changing 
ing had gone past it half-a-dozen times; in fact, had | .unmer begins to golden the corn-lands of fall. 


_ — pee teen 4 ae ae heeael | Wehad ridden to the cemetery while the funeral 
inant oo a se sittin Penson procession was forming, and now stood by the grave. 
Z of “ It was carpeted with evergreen and strewn with 

2 aon to go. He puts his main dependence | q vers, 
gl F bs i It is said that the great naturalist loved flowers, 
Still = often ae ag — impossible bed = His house in Cambridge seemed full of them. They 
out a — cg i ; ne pnd ade cathe ry er. a were to him nature’s apostles, eloquent with celes- 
hae en sy + S pot a ace ec, %/ tial truth, gentle teachers of the mysteries of the 
shee ae ae so rg a teat ox is as secure | »)1-embracing love of God. He was accustomed to 
gs eccalhecche = rahe Be poet oe: a inst | SPC of the sublime and beautiful in nature as the 
And a a _— rd - ae > a on ae DSU | «thoughts of God,” and in the flowers which he had 
peer rs a ye - ne a 0 oe y rane | found beside the streams of every land, he had de- 
ne ‘ie duian on “ 4 y scieiientios cS lighted to read a Gospel written by a beneficent 

oe rom this ledge,—where they mig ve been | trand. 
ec. , “Let me be buried in the simplest possible man- 
Tse se: feo and — and ge sg ner,” said Cuvier, Agassiz’s early teacher and friend. 
ds scokees ta aioe i tye nad ae oe Agassiz himself made a similar request, which his 
: . | friends desired scrupulously to fulfil. And s0, 
in. Laas hounds were at the mouth oe hole, pa though no societies, glittering with insignia, were to 
ging, eae ae = a t ben Rend a encircle his grave, and no funeral dirges were to 
ene — a ~ rear a pe Aer a Goan patie float above it, his friends had resolved to bury him 

was partially im : ~ | in flowers. 

rows” are often large dens, running back several! is grave was made on the summit of the rising 
rods from the entrance. . — ground in the cemetery. The delicate carpet of ev- 
Bae nce eatnaitnenan a ys cape | ergreens which had been spread over the lot, com- 
rs, C 8 ; 


. i a | pletely hid the earth from view. The silent resting- 
for it was impossible to know which way it extended. | place in which he was to lie was fragrant with white 
“If the rock was only out of the way,” said Rod, 


re Sn en ths Gis tell Ge | japonicas, and cushioned with flowers, 

per a 7 oo. 2 ry with powder,” | 22 the centre of the lot stood a large stone cross. 
said 1 ee eS powder, "| Christian men of all nations had looked to Agassiz 
weight, | * the defender of their faith, and the emblem 


It was a large fragment of several tons’ = y z 

but it laid ooh on the top of the ground. After seemed sublime in its significance as it stood in the 
digging under it on the upper side, we put down a} winter sunlight above ree — fete 
couple of pounds of powder; and touching a “slow- | Tt was cungee wih ivy — c etieate ashlee 
match” (a bit of tarred rope from the dog-leash) to | and wreathed with japonicas, azalias, carnations 
it, we called away the dogs and ran to a secure cov- | and other varieties of flowers. It looked like a grand 
a There was a dull explosion—the great rock ice Easter picture, and presented a scene will worthy 
thrown out and rolled over several times down the | °f the pen of the poet and pencil of the artist. ; 

| Inthe chapel we had seen the crowded audience 


hill. 
We now saw that under the rock the hole had | hushed in reverent awe, as the vencrable clay lain 


turned short to the left. That was why we had not! had read those sublime words of Hebrew poctry 
struck into it with the bars. It was now evident | which suggest the grandeur of the moral mission of 
that we must follow it and dig him out. | the naturalist and geologist, “Before the mountains 
Pulling off our coats, we commenced our work, were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
Rod breaking up the frozen ground, and I shovelling | earth and the world, even from eternity to eternity 
it out. The hounds stood about us waiting patiently. | thou art God,” and as we saw the arms of the cross 
They knew what was going on as well as we. But it | holding its fragrant floral tributes over the grave, we 
was a slow and tedious undertaking. From seven | could but fecl how glorious to the student of nature 
o’clock till ten we dug and delved, and at the latter | are the hopes of the Christian faith. 
hour, had followed the burrow up about twenty “In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
feet. Towering o’er the wrecks of time. 
We unearthed plenty of bones and skulls of rab- — foe git Pyar ete AS 
bits, cats and other small animals. There was no A 
mistaking the nature of the business that had been “When the woes of life o’ertake me, 


“T don’t think 





For the Companion. 
THE BURIAL OF AGASSIZ. 


The funeral services in the college chapel were 
over. Statesmen, scholars and scientists had there 
assembled to pay the last tribute of respect to the 
most eminent and advanced naturalist of the time, 
and one of the most honored men that ever made a 
home in America, 

The simple but sublime words of the Scriptures, 
that give promise of immortality and of the resur- 
rection, had been read over the body of the dead, as 
it lay on the steps of the altar hidden in evergreens 
and flowers. The requiem of Cherubim had been 
chanted by the college students, and now the funeral 
procession was slowly approaching Mount Auburn— 
the great naturalist’s final resting-place. 

It wasa mild afternoon on the 18th of December, 











a they will); but I think it more probable that some- 
What's the matter? What you afraid of?” ' body shot the fox and then took possession of the cat-skulls. Reynard always throttles Grimalkin 


Hopes deceive, and fears anno 
carried on in there! There were no less than seven pt y 


Never shall the Cross forsake me, 
Lo, it glows with peace and joy.” 











The cemetery bell tolled. The simple funeral 
procession passed through the stone gateway, and 
moved slowly up the avenue, Past the grave of 
Spurzheim, the statue of Bowditch, the Sphinx, 
the Chapel, the Tower, it wound along in shadow 
and in sunlight, and stopped at last, as its head 
reached the summit of the hill. 





The friends gathered around the open grave, 
and the cross with its floral vestments. Silently 
and with uncovered heads they stood, as the last 
impressive scene of all followed. The casket, 
concealed beneath its wealth of floral offerings, 
was slowly lowered, looking like a bed in a June 
parterre as it sunk to a level with the top of the 


grave. Tears from many eyes fell upon the car- 
pet of evergreen. No words of eulogy were 
spoken. None were needed. The great, pure 
life, with its influences and its lessons, was too 
deeply impressed upon every heart. 

Beside the grave was a mound carpeted with 
boughs of evergreen, covering the earth thrown 
out by the excavation. The top of this mound 
was covered with a profusion of flowers, japon- 
icas, azalias, carnations, and sprigs of ivy. 
These were offered to the friends as they turned 
from the grave, and each bore away some simple 
floral offering to be preserved and associated with 
this closing event of an honored life. 

His grave is far from the land of his birth and 
the mountains and streams he had loved in boy- 
hood. He had traversed the banks and studied 
the waters of nearly every river in the habitable 
world, from the eternal snows of the North to the 
lands of perpetual summer; had passed his stu- 
dent years on the historic waters of continental 
Europe, from the Apennines to the Pyrenees; had 
stayed his oar in later life amid the crowding 
beauties of the Amazons, and had paused in awe 
to ponder the relations of the finite to the infinite 
amid the sweet music of tropical seas on the 
Coral Reefs of Florida, Peaceful be his rest in 
the city of his adoption on the unruffled waters 
of the Charles! 

“He never made an enemy or lost a friend,” 
said a student, as he turned away from the 
grave with flowers in his hands on that winter 
sunset, 

“He was a member of the learned societies of 
all nations,” said another; yet no child could be 
more humble. He retained the modesty of boy- 
hood to the last, and would even blush when in 
public he was greeted with applause. 

Many anecdotes are related of Agassiz which 
show the greatness of his moral character and 
his simple goodness of heart. 





| 
| 








Some months before his death a lady of wealth 

2 member of his own family—gave him the 
sum of $100,000 to aid him in perfecting and | 
completing his museum. It was given without ! 
conditions, and he alone was responsible for the | 
spending of it. Yet he made it his first business | 
on accepting the legacy to go to the trustees of 
the museum and to promise that he would be- | 
come accountable to them for the spending of 
every dollar, 

Truly, says Wirt, “He who is willing to open | 
his heart to the gaze of the world has the strong- | 
est elements of character.” 


| red instead of blue. 


‘vapors which are near the earth. 





Like most truly great men, he loved little chil- 
dren. He was one day experimenting before a 
class in the laboratory, when it became necessary 
to have some water immediately. Absorbed in 
his interest in the experiment, he hurried out of 
doors to the pump. The class expected his im- 
mediate retwn. He did not come. One of them 


| at last went out to see the cause of his delay, and 


to render assistance if it was needed. He found 
the professor sitting on the ground, holding in 
his arms a little girl. In his haste to procure the 
water, he had accidentally struck the child with 
the pump-handle and caused her to cry. The 
grand thoughts that had occupied him a moment 
before at once gave place to the nobler impulses 
of his heart; and in this, his higher and truer 
manhood, his students found a new reason for 
respect and love. H. H. BurTERWORTH. 
—~+~oe—_—__— 
THE GRATEFUL HEART. 
Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 
And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 
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THE SECRET OF COLOR. 
The sky is blue, so are water and ice in large 


TRENCH. 
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quantities, but take a small piece of ice, a few 
drops of water, 2 room full of air, and the color 
has disappeared. What has become of it? 

Shall I tell you the secret? Well, the rays 
which come from the sun are of three kinds, the 
heat rays, the chemical rays and the light or 
color rays. These last are seven in number, 
corresponding to the seven colors of the rain- 
bow. 

Now when the sun shines on water, first the 
heat rays are absorbed, and the water is warmed 


by them. Then of the light rays, the most | drew near for the execution. 

quickly undulating red rays are taken in first, | were completed. The officers of the law brought 

then the yellow, then the green, then the bluc ; forth the prisoner, and waited, while the sun was 

The blue and violet are the last to | setting, for the signal from the distant bell- 
This is why caves on the surface | tower. 


and violet. 
be absorbed. 
of the sea, which are lighted only by rays which 


have come through the water, always appear of | Only one human being at that moment knew the 


a beautiful blue color, like the Sapphire Grotto, 
at Capri, in Italy. 

If the water is deep enough, as in the ocean, 
the blue and violet rays also should be absorbed; 
and if that were so, the sea would appear as 
black as ink. But it never does appear quite so 
dark ds this. Why? 

Tyndall has shown that the color of both wa- 
ter and air is largely caused by the light reflect- 
ed from floating substances too small to be 
usually noticed. When he was on his way to 
Algiers to observe an eclipse of the sun, he col- 
lected water in bottles from different parts of 
the Atlantic Ocean, from light green to dark 
blue. 

When he returned home he examined these 
specimens by passing a ray of light through 
them in a dark room, and he found that there 
was most dust in the water that he had marked 
bright green,—it showed, of cour.e, no color in 
the bottle,—and that which he had marked indi- 
go-blue was the purest. 

From similar experiments it is found that 
warmth promotes the absorption of the other 
color-rays, so that the blue tint of the ocean, 
which is the last to be taken in, is deeper near 
the equator and in the tropics than elsewhere. 
Yet even here Tyndall found that if he sunk a 
white china plate a little way in the sea, it made 


| the water above it appear green. 


The same is the case with clear ice. It ap- 
pears green or blue, according as the light is 


| able to penetrate it. 


The water of lakes is sometimes thought to 
obtain its blue color from the reflection of the 
sky, but this is very seldom the case. In some 
of the lakes of Switzerland and in the geysers of 
Iecland the water is tinted blue by iodine and 
other chemical substances. 

On the other hand, the azure of the sky is 
probably due to water, As even Newton 
thought, it is the reflection of light from minute 
drops or bubbles of water contained in the at- 
mosphere which produces this tint. Tyndall 
ascribes the dark blue of a starry night to the 
sun’s rays which are still reflected in some meas- 
ure from the particles in the air. If it were not 
for these, the spree around our earth would al- 
ways appear jet black, as the sky above him 
would look to an inhabitant of the moon, which 
has no atmosphere. 

If light, instead of being reflected, is seen 
through the dust or vapor of the air, it appears 
Hence the sun assumes its 
golden or reddish hue when rising or setting, 
because its rays then pass throuch the thicker 
His solar 





| other in summer. 
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majesty also looks red in the face when looked at 
through a fog or through steam. It is thus the 
impurity of the air near the earth which causes 
the beautiful golden light ef evening. 

We cannot but be struck with wonder and ad- 
miration when we reflect with what a variety of 
delightful and harmonious colors this earth is 
decked. Nor can we fail to perceive in the se- 
cret of color a token of the benevolence of the 
Creator, who has so arranged this world as thus 
to give constant pleasure and instruction to His 
observing creatures. 
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A STORY OF THE CURFEW. 

The first line of Gray’s Elegy,— 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” 

has made the word curfew familiar to every 
English-speaking boy and girl. The word is 
formed of two French words, couvre seu or 
couvrir feu (cover fire), and came into use when 
William the Norman, the first monarch of Eng- 
land, made a law that all fires should be extin- 
guished at the sound of the evening bell. 

To many hearts in the old country that cher- 
ish its traditions, the “curfew” recalls a story of 
love’s devotion. 

In the time of Cromwell a young soldier, for 
some offence, was condemned to die, and the time 
of his death was fixed “‘at the ringing of the cur- 
few.”? Naturally such a doom would be fearful 
and bitter to one in the years of his hope and 
prime, but to this unhappy youth death was 
doubly terrible, since he was soon to have been 
married to a beautiful young lady whom he had 
long loved. 

The lady, who loved him ardently in return, 
had used her utmost efforts to avert his fate, 
pleading with the judges, and even with Crom- 
well himself, but all in vain. In her despair, 
she tried to bribe the old sexton not to ring the 
bell, but she found that impossible. The hour 
The preparations 





To the wonder of everybody, it did not ring! 


reason. The poor girl, half wild with the 
thought of her lover’s peril, had rushed unseen 
up the winding stairs, and climbed the ladders 
into the belfry loft and seized the tongue of the 
bell. ; 

The old sexton was in his place, prompt to the 
fatal moment. He threw his weight upon the 
rope, and the bell, obedient to his practiced hand, 
reeled and swung to and fro in the tower. But 
the brave girl kept her hold, and no sound issued 
from its metallic lips. 

Again and again the sexton drew the rope, but 
with desperate strength the young heroine held 
on, Every movement made her position more | 
fearful; every sway of the bell’s huge weight | 
threatened to fling her through the high tower 
window; but she would not let go. 

At last the sexton went away. Old and deaf, 
he had not noticed that the curfew gave no peal. 
The brave girl descended from the belfry, wound- | 
ed and trembling. She hurried from the church 
to the place of execution. Cromwell himself 





was there, and was just sending to demand why 
the bell was silent. She saw him,— 





“and her brow, i 
Lately white with sickening horror, glows with hope | 


d courage now ; 


an ; i 
At his feet she told her story, showed her hands all | 
ruised and torn, | 

And her sweet young face still haggard with the an- | 
guish it had worn, | 
Touched his heart with sudden pity, lit his eyes | 
with misty light— | 

‘Go; your lover lives,’ cried Cromwell; 


‘curfew 
shall not ring to-night.’”’ 


| 
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THE LAW-MAKING SEASON. 

As the new year comes in most of the State 
Legislatures assemble at their several capitals to 
transact the public business. The winter months | 
are chosen almost universally in this country as | 
the time for legislative sessions. Congress, our | 
national Legislature, meets annually on the first | 
Monday in December, and the law-makers of 
nearly every State in the Union also meet in| 
December or January. 

The exceptions are two New England States,— 
New Hampshire and Connecticut,—which hold 
sessions late in spring and early in summer. In 
addition to these the Legislature of Rhode Island 
has two sessions a year, one in winter and the | 
On the other hand, the Legis- 
latures of some States meet only once in two} 
years. But in general the sessions are annual, | 
and are held in winter. | 

The British Parliament, the Canadian Parlia-| 
ment, the Prussian Legislature, and many other 
representative bodies, also have annual sessions | 
beginning in the late fall or in the winter. 





There are good reasons for this choice of tiny 
In countries and States where most of the peop), 
are farmers, it is a great saving to Represents, 
tives, to devote to public duties time that co, 
not be used profitably in their ordinary pursyis. 
And after all, the greater part of the populatig, 
of most of our States is still agricultural. 

According to the last census the value of fary; 
in the United States was nine thousand millig, 
dollars, while all the property in the country ya; 
worth only thirty thousand millions. And , 
twelve and a half million people who were », 
ported as having an occupation, almost six pj. 
lion, or very nearly one-half, were engaged jy 
agriculture. 

There is another good reason for choosing tly 
winter for public business, and that is the dic 
comfort of assemblies within doors in sum 
At that time everybody who lives in town ayj 
can afford to be absent, goes into the county 
Any extra exertionis avoided. Even the chun: 
es are not so well attended as in the winte 
Men cannot work so hard and so long in wary 
weather as in cold, and every Legislature, Stay 
or national, that remains in session until ¢) 
heated season begins, is impatient to get away, 

Americans are a very legislative people. |, 
England there are really only about six hundm 
and fifty chances out of thirty million inha, 
itants, to be chosen to a representative body, w. 
less it be on a school committee, or on the boa:| 
of guardians of the poor. In this country it j, 
quite different. There are at least ten thousa,| 
such ¢hances, to say nothing of the city councils, 

One result of this is seen in our character as, 
race of public speakers. There are so many op 
portunities for fluent talkers to exercise in pub. 
lic their “gift of expression,” that American om. 
tory is on the average much superior to that of 
other countries. We do not say that the thoughts 
of our orators are better, but that the thoughts, 
such as they are, are presented with greater eax 
and fluency, and with little of the painful hed- 
tation that is so generally noticed in the public 
speakers of other countries. 

But an easy flow of words is by no means 
the highest attainment to be sought by one who 
wishes to enter public life. Too much cn 
sideration has been given to “tonguey” men. 
The mass of people are apt to think that a ma 
is fit to be sent to the Legislature or to Co 
gress simply because he has the power of using 
language finely, and that a Representative cannot 
be an able man if he talks less than some of his 
peers. Thisisa mistake. Legislative experienc 
and the experience of every-day life show thata 
man may talk well, and yet, in practical busines, 
be as inefficient as a fool. Many an illustratia 
of this could be given. 

The value of silent, practical, energetic, cou 
mon sense—and honest—legislators is, we hop, 
becoming more and more apparent every year. 

pcan callllia eae 
“THE STOUT GENTLEMAN.” 

Irving’s “Sketch-Book” is not read by you 
people now as it was thirty years ago. But may 
of our readers may be familiar with it, and & 
glad to know the origin of one of its stories. 

Mr. Leslie, the painter, was travelling with 
Irving in England, and on reaching Oxford, they 
were kept in doors all day by a heavy rain. (n 
the next day Mr. Leslie alluded to a stout gentle 


|man who rode with them from London, ani 


Mr. Irving said, pleasantly, “The Stout Gentle 
man” would not be a bad title for a story. The 
idea pleased him, and whenever the ccatl 
stopped he wrote busily with his pencil. Fo 
several days he occupied all the leisure moments 
of the journey in writing, and reading his mant- 
script to his companion, till at length the stor, 


| “The Stout Gentleman,” was finished, and it 
one of the most humorous of the. tales in t* 
| “Sketch-Book.” 
‘ gance of the style and the exquisite taste of th 
i story can hardly believe that it was writta 
| hurriedly, in fragments of time snatched fo 


A reader who marks the e 


travel. 
a 
“HEIRS WANTED.” 
Every month or two we notice paragraphs in tlt 
papers stating that it has been discovered that som? 
family, which is named, is entitled to a great estate 


'in England. The story is the same in every & 
| nouncement of the kind, but the name of the fami! 


is changed. The paragraph generally ends with the 
statement that there is to be an association forme’ 
to send to England and claim the property. 

Out of a large number of such supposed estates ¥° 
have yet to learn of one which has really been “* 
covered, or secured by the heirs. How the storie 
are started nobody knows, but a great many peop 
who have lost the money they have advanced © 
cure a share in one of these “air-castles” would lit 
to know. ; 
The truth is, that there are no such fortunes ave 
ing claimants. When a man dies without heim - 
England, his property goes to the crown,—that® 
into the royal treasury. If an estate has beet ™ 
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sult in failure. 


which the prospect of obtaining a fortune has ended | 
in disappointment, that it is unaccountable how sen- 
sible people can allow themselves to be caught by 
the old silly story. 


~> 


A CURIOUS OLD MEMORANDUM, 

We have supposed that no record of our Saviour’s 
life older than the New Testament was known to ex- 
ist; but it seems that a venerable journal is carefully 
preserved in Nablous (ancient Samaria), in which the 
following item appears in the handwriting of one of 
the Samaritan high priests: 

“In the year from Adam 4281, in the nineteenth year 


of my pontificate, Jesus the Son of Mary was crucified 
at Jerusalem.” 





This curious and interesting record was shown by 
the present high priest, who keeps it among the ar- 
chives of his church, to Dr. El Kary, a Protestant 
missionary of Jewish descent and a native of Na- 
blous. The doctor learned that the old journals of 
the priests of the Samaritan synagogue are still in 
existence, dating back to fifty or sixty years before 
Christ was born. It was the custom, he says, of all 
the high priests to set down in their books any nota- 
ble events that happened during their term of office. 
He also learned that the tenth Samaritan high priest 
was named Shaboth, who lived in the days of our 
Saviour, and it was this Shaboth who wrote the rec- 
ord quoted above. 

It will be remembered that Jesus visited Samaria 
in the early part of His ministry, where He first 
talked with the woman at Jacob’s well, and after- 
wards stayed two days in the city, where He at- 
tracted public attention to His preaching, and won 
many followers. During those days Shaboth may 
have become personally acquainted with Him, and, 
though far from being His disciple, he would nat- 
urally follow Jesus’ after-history and movements 
with considerable interest. 

We gather the above account from the letter of an 
Eastern corr dent to the Ad (Chicago) whe 
spent some time in Nablous, and received the state- 
ments from Dr. El Kary. 





ee at 
OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES, 

Everybody has read some of Alice Cary’s poems, 
and her fine genius and beautiful character are 
known wherever the English language is spoken. 
But her early life is not so well known, nor the hard 
battles by which she fought her way to success, 
Few American girls have so many difficulties. 

A step-mother, who was a thrifty housekeeper, 
thought all study a waste of time. She believed in 
keeping girls at work as an antidote to a love of mis- 
chief. She kept Alice busy at washing, or baking, 
or darning through the day, and refused candles at 
night for study. But Alice would not be put down. 
The ambition to learn mastered all obstacles. A 
saucer of lard, witha bit of rag for a wick, made a 
cheerful light, and she read, and thought, and wrote 
till the midnight hour. 

Her books were few. A Bible and hymn-book, a 
“History of the Jews,” “Lewis and Clarke’s Travels,” 
“Pope’s Essays’”’ and “Charlotte Temple,” formed 
the entire home library, and she could not borrow 
from neighbors. For ten long years she struggled 
on, studying as best she could, and writing without 
pay for many periodicals. At the end of that time 
she had won a name in literature, and could live by 
the creations of her brain. Such energy in sur- 
mounting obstacles is worthy of imitation. 
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A GENUINE GHOST, 

Ghost stories can generally be explained as freaks 
of the imagination, or wilful deceptions. But there 
are cases where apparitions have been seen, which 
cannot be accounted for by any laws of which we 
have knowledge. An incident of this sort happened 
to the Cary family in Ohio, when Alice and Phebe 
were children. 
They had twosisters, Rhoda, fifteen years old, and 
Lucy, four. The father was building a new house 
for the family at a little distance from the old one, 
in which they were living. The new one stood on 
the edge of a ravine. There had been a heavy show- 
er, which had driven the father in from working in 
the fields. Suddenly the sky cleared, and the sun 
shone brightly on the new house. They alllooked out 
the window, and saw Rhoda standing in the door- 
way of the new house with Lucy in her arms. They 
called to her, wondering how she happened to be 
there, but she gave no answer. To add to their 
wonder, Rhoda came down stairs, having left Lucy 
asleep on a bed above. She, too, had seen the strange 
illusion. After afew moments the woman with the 
child in her arms sank slowly into the ground and 
disappeared from sight. The father went over to 
he house at once, to find some clue to the mystery ; 
but not even a track could be seen. Rhoda died the 
next November, and Lucy in the following month. 


~+2>> 
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AN OLD CAUSEWAY. 

There can be no doubt that the position.of a coun- 
try has great influence on its history. The insular 
character of Great Britain has had no little effect in 
forming the independent and enterprising character 
of its people, If England and France had not been 
Separated by the Straits of Dover, but had been con- 
nected by a strip of land, they would have been more 





herited by the wrong person, it would be the work of | would have been the cause why. During all their 
years, end woul.l cost many thousands of dollars, | known history, the two countries have been divided 
even to try to recover it through the English courts, | by the restless, uncomfortable and sometimes stormy 
with ten chances to one that the attempt would re-| channel. But there is strong reason for believing 
| that they were once connected by land. The white 
There have been so many cases of this kind in | cliffs on either side corresponding so exactly in ap- 
pearance and in geological character give this im- 
pression ; and geographers are of opinion that a mere 
stream once flowed between the two countries, which 
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gradually widened into the present Straits. 


~2> 
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“THE IRON LANCE.” 

Many of our readers may know nothing of the 
snake called by this name. It is found in some of 
the most beautiful islands in the West Indies, and is 
a more terrible foe to man than the boa constrictor 
of Africa, or the tiger of the Indian jungles. It lies 
in wait in shady groves and other cool retreats, and 
its bite is very venomous. In the single island of 
Martinique, it is estimated that eight hundred per- 
sons are bitten by these snakes every year. 

A few years ago Prince Arthur, of England, visited 
this island, and the inhabitants gave a grand fete in 
his honor in one of their charming gardens. It was a 
gayscene. Brilliant lights hung from many trees, and 
the gay draperies were in strange contrast with the 
deep green of the foliage. “ But uninvited guests were 
there. ‘The iron lances” gathered in large numbers, 
and many a shriek went up from bitten victims, and 
not a few of the most beautiful guests went from the 
festival to the grave. 
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HOW THE CABLE TALKS, 


Weead at the morning breakfast-table the Queen 
of England’s speech at the opening of Parliament 
the day before ; the dangerous illness of the Emperor 
William and the latest news from France and Italy. 
But few understand the wonderful working of the 
instrument that reports the news across the ocean. 
An exchange gives a clear it of the 

which it works. : 


An operator sits at a table ina room darkened by 
a curtain. On his left hand stands a little instru- 
ment named the “reflecting galvanometer,” the in- 
vention of Sir Willianr Thompson, without which 
Atlantic telegraphy would be a slow process, not ex- 
ceeding two or three words per minute, instead of 
eighteen or twenty, the present rate. 

is delicate instrument consists of a tiny magnet, 
and a small mirror hanging on a silk thread, the two 
together weighing but a few grains. The electric 
current, passing along the wire from Valencia, de- 
flects the magnet to and fro. The mirror reflects a 
spot of light on toa scale in a box placed at the op- 
erator’s right hand, where, by its oscillation, the spot 
of light indicates the slight movements of the mag- 
net, which are too slight to be directly seen. 

This little swinging magnet follows every change 
in the received current; and every change, great or 
small, produces a corresponding oscillation of the 
spot o ~ on the scale. A code of signals is so 
arranged, by which the movement of the spot of light 
is e to indicate the letters of the alphabet. 

When receiving a message from Valencia, the o 
erator watches the movement of the little speck, 
which oy et dancing about over the scale on his 
right. To his practiced-eye, each movement of the 
spot of light represents a letter of the alphabet, and 
its seemingly fantastic motions are spelling out the 
intelligence which the pulsing of the electric current 
are tting between the two hemispheres, It is 
truly marvellous to note how — the experienced 
operator disentangles the irregular oscillations of the 
little speck of light into the‘letters and words which 
they represent. 








‘BIG WORDS. 


A writerin the Richmond (Va.) Religious Herald 
Objects to the use of 


“Words of learned length and thundering sound.” 
He says, alluding to a recollection of army days,— 


When I was sick in Petersburg during the war, a 
friend sent me “Macaria’’ to read. The accomplished 
surgeon came round whilst I was examining the 
book. Taking it and turning to a certain page, he 
said, “If you will give me a literal translation of that 
passage, I will give youa furlough.” Here is the pas- 

e: 


“Perish the microcosm in the limitless macrocosm, 
and sink the feeble, earthly segregate in the bound- 
less, rushing, choral aggregation ! 

Well he knew that I would not get the furlough. 
Really, to this day it reminds me of what Shakes- 
peare so well detines as “two grains of wheat hid in 
— bushels of chaff.’’ Perhaps there is not one 


grain. 

A friend of mine tells an amusing story of a gen- 
tleman who, when his servant asked him how deep 
he must plough, replied,— 

Pate Sam, you go and plough until you hear the 
an! es.”” 


t . 
m... the evening he would ask, “All my cows in 
o” 
And Sam would reply, “Yes, sir, all in the cow- 
pen, master.” 
Sam doubtless thought his master a very learned 
man. 





+e 
VERY MUCH OVERCOME, 
The Greek account of Esther venturing uncalled 


fainting at the awful majesty of royalty. The young 


men in something the same way. 


It is 
given by the Em 
overwhelmed by 


tion. 


enough to bear out his terrible 


Heaven.” 
-_——-—— +o - 


ODD NAMES. 


in a largecity. Here are some of them: 


into the presence of Artaxerxes, describes her as 


Chinese monarch is supposed by Chinamen to affect 


vely related in China that, at the audience 

ror, “the ambassadors were so 
e augustness of his imperial maj- 
esty, that not one of them could speak a word, and 
most of them had to be led out in a fainting condi- 


Fee-Fo-Fum must be a terrible fellow—terrible 
title, “Son of 


One who has a keen sense of the ludicrous may 
find much to amuse him in reading the business signs 


“Neal & Pray” was the title of a house in New 
Engiand, of which both members were any thing 








other firm of which both members were noted for | 
their honorable character— quite as much so as | 
“Wright & Justice,” who were their neighbors. “U, | 
Ketchem & 1. Cheatam”’ is a well-known old incon- | 
gruity; but the marriage of Benjamin Bird, aged | 
sixty, to Julia Chaff, aged twenty, showing that “an | 
old bird” may be “caught by chaif,’’ is not so famil- 
iar; nor isthe marriage of George Virtue to Susan 
Vice. These collections of familiar names are “odd” 
enough; and so it is when we find in a newspaper 
—— h that John Makepeace has been arrested 
or instigating a riot, or when Parson Playfair is 
charged with cheating atcards. “Southern & West- 
ern, dealers in Eastern produce,”’ is a sign that 
might have been seen in Boston twenty years ago. 
———_+o> — ——- - 
AN INDIGNANT COACHMAN, 

An English correspondent relates the following | 
good story of an English coachman who had evident- 
ly never puzzled his head with chronology, or any | 
other kind of ology. | 
A friend of mine was riding on the outside of a 
North Devon coach, from Barustable to Ilfracombe, 
when the driver said to him,— 

“T’ve had a coin guv’ me to-day two hundred 
years old. Did you ever see a coin two hundred 
years old?” 
“O yes! 
oid.” 
“Ah,” said the driver, “have ye?” 
more during the rest of the journey. 
When the coach arrived at its destination, the 
driver came up to my friend with an intensely self- 
satisfied air, and said,— 

“T told you, as we druy’ along, I had acoin two 
hundred years old.” 
“Yes.” 

“And ? (og said to me as you had one two thousand 

years old.” 

“Yes, so I have.” 

“Now it’s a lie.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“What doI mean? Why, it’s only 1867 now.” 


—_+o 
MILK BATHS. 


Milk baths were common among the aristocratic 
Romans, and it seems they are coming into fashion 
again. 

It is not generally known, says the Mail, that there 
is in New York city an establishment where milk 
baths can be had. The milk is warranted pure, and 
a bath costs five dollars. The establishment is said 
to be patronized by ladies, who imagine that these 
baths improve the health and beautify the complex- 
ion. 


I have one myself two thousand years 


And spoke no 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion ome with other Publica- 
ions. 





We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Office Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 









Harper’s Weekly and the Companion................ $4 75 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion..........seseeeees 475 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion.. 475 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion............ 475 
Galaxy and the Companion ............ccccccseccccees 475 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion............... 475 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............... 75 


Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ig — Offered by Watchman. .........00c.se000. 2 
e subscriber to the Watchinan must be a new 
one to that paper. 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers................... y 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion............. 315 
odey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers ...... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the Companion................ 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture oftered by the publishers 3 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ...... 3 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... 22... 3 75 
oore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.......3 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 


ee 














CPD GONE HF CO PODNIENOL . c..000s- sccvvcccepecccceces 425 
Hearth and Home and the Companion -.400 
‘The Nursery and the Companion........ 275 
The Independent and the Companion ...............¢ -.4 25 


The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion,....... .... 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Companion, in- 
cluding Chromo offered by the Cabinet............. 2 60 
The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instrue- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
the mate 








edon page 

Having 

learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
al easy to make other 
lowers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 


ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 


Sent postage paid for $100. Address 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
41 Temple Place. s 


THE BOSS PISTOL 


For boys and amateurs. It is a neat pocket size, well fin- 
ished with black walnut handle, 244 inch barrel, and 


Boston. 





shoots blank cartridges without danger anywhere, or those 
. One pistol with two boxes of blank 


with ball if desired 








alike and more friendly, and for this the causeway 


but religiously inclined, 


“Robb & Steel’? was an- | WEST 


cartridges, 50 in a box, sent by express for $2 60, 


Address 


| only the plainest food and very little of that 


Payment must be made in | 


WHITE’S SPECIALTY. 


i had “Dyspepsia’’ twenty years, sometimes able to eat 
I tried 
physicians and remedies without relief until I learned of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia,” which has entirely 
cured me, 
(Signed) 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., Oct. 15. 


MRS. B. L. WEST. 


rice, One Dollar per Bottle. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT!! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and best 
illustrated weekly paper published, Every number con- 
tains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new machinery, 
novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering works, Architect- 
ure, improved Farm Implements and every new discovery 
in Chemistry. A year’s numbers contain §32 pages and 
several hundred engravings. ‘lhousands of volumes are 
preserved for binding and reference. ‘he practical re- 
ceipts are well worth ten times the subscription price. 
Terms, $3 a year by mail. Specimens sent free. A new 
volume commences January 3, 1874. May be had of all 


News Dealers. 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms, 
w Models of new inventions and 

sketches examined, and advice free. All patents are pub- 

lished inthe Scientific American the week they issue. 

Send tor Pamphlet, 110 pages, containing laws and full 

directions for «btaining Patents. 

Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Streets, Washington, D. C. 
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AT 


VIENNA 1873, .. PARIS 1867, 


AND IN AMERICA ALWAYS! 
THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


HIGHEST MEDALS 


For Demonstrated Superiority! — 
PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 





er poms. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ty 





THE BOSTON CONSERVATORY 
METHOD :::: PIANO. 


American and Foreign Fingering. The sim- 

plest and most progressive method lor the Piano-Forte 

ever published. Already adopted by a large portion of 

the Boston Teachers. $250. Sentpostpaid by 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


___ Boston, Mass._ 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


93,000 


Now in use. 

No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 

GB™ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses. 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description ot 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL ramet @. 
43 Sold by all dealers. ly 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
Worms. The only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, and bene- 
ficial to health. Warranted. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., Boston. 46—13t 













eee crx The Best 
Printing Presses.74/.7%7 
S65 for Cards, = 8 1 4 Size for Cir 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Ete. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs bave delight- 


fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
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& CO., P. O. Box 234, Springfield, Mass. 4- 


KELSEY & CU., Meridex, Conn, 
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A MOTHER’S DYING REQUEST. 

William F had a good mother, but he be- 
haved so wickedly and ungratefully that he be- 
came more of a curse than a comfort to her. 
For a time she succeeded in making him go to 
Sunday school, but there his conduct was so dis- 
orderly that the superintendent was finally 
obliged to expel him. He rapidly grew worse, 
for to all appearance no wisdom could manage 
him and no love could reach him. 

Before he came of age he enlisted in the army 
and was sent to India. His mother, who all 
along had continued to hope for him, now 
mourned his absence, and prayed more earnestly 
than ever for the soul of the reckless boy. Years 
passed, and she heard little or nothing from him, 
and such news, if any, as came to her only made 
her heart heavier. Her son seemed lost to her 
and lost to God. 

At last she fell sick and drew near her end. 
A pious sergeant who belonged to William’s reg- 
iment was in England, and at this time was just 
getting ready to return. 

Knowing young F——, he felt interested to see 
his mother and offer to carry any message to 
him that she might wish to send. He called and 
was shocked to find her so low. She could only 
present her Bible and charge the sergeant to tell 
William to read one verse a day in it for the 
sake of his dying mother. In a few days she 
passed away from the earth. 

The pious sergeant reached India, sought Wil- 
ljam, to report to him his mother’s last wish and 
gift. ‘What, isthe old lady dead, then?” quoth 
the reckess son, 

“Yes, and she sent you this book, her own Bi- 
ble, and begged you, for her sake, to read in it 
one verse every day.” 

“Oho! well, one verse aint much,” laughed the 
rough soldier. “So here’s for to-day,’’ and open- 
ing the Bible carelessly, he began to read. But 
the words faltered on his tongue,— 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give yor. rest.’ 

“Well it’s rather curious that the first verse I 
come to should be the only one I ever learned in 
Sunday school,” 

“Rather significant,” too, said the sergeant, 
and he contrived to call his attention to the verse 
again. 

“Who is me?’ asked William, half in jest, 
and the sergeant in all seriousness told him that 
“Come unto me” was spoken by the Divine 
Saviour, and tenderly and faithfully he urged 
the young prodigal to accept the invitation and 
be a happy man. 

From that day a change for the better was seen 
in the man. Evidently his mother’s prayers 
were answered, and her Bible had become the 
means of her wicked boy’s salvation. 

He had but little time to prove his better life. 
After a terrible battle in which his regiment was 
engaged, his friend, the sergeant, found him 
dead on the field with his head lying on the open 
leaves of the old Bible. On one of the blood- 
soaked pages was the verse “Come unto me,” 
&c. Evidently he had taken the book from his 
knapsack and found the passage with his dying 
eyes. 





—_——_+oo—__—_—_ 
WITCHCRAFT HISTORY COR- 
ad RECTED. . 
Almost everybody has believed that the cele- 
brated Cotton Mather was largely to blame for 
the Salem tragedies of nearly two hundred years 
ago. Historians certainly have taught us to be- 
lieve so. But it appears from later evidence that 
the fearful charge made against that distinguished 
clergyman has no better foundation than the 
word of his personal enemy, Robert Calef, who 
borrowed some of his unpublished papers and 
printed them. Curiously enough, among those 
very papers is an account showing that Mather’s 


own method with the “witches” was rather prayer | © 


and fasting than hanging and burning, and by 
this method he cured Margaret Rule. Her case, 
he says, was “very like that of Mercy Short,” 
and now the full particulars concerning Mercy 
Short have come to light. 

Some years ago a descendant of one branch of 
the Mather family sent a barrel of old papers to 
the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, 
and in sorting these a lately a manuscript 
in the handwriting of Cotton Mather was found 


entitled “A Brand Pluckt from the Burning.” 
This was the veritable account of the Mercy 


were used for her recovery. The girl was wholly 
restored, as in the later case of Margaret Rule. 
Nobody was accused, and under the judicious 
management of Mr. Mather both affairs passed 
off without any public excitement. 
Mr. Haven, the librarian of the Antiquarian 
Society, has — the manuscript, and intends 
to print it, with historical notes and comments. 
The Boston Advertiser says that the publication 
of this paper “will shake the credibility of histo- 
rians who, upon insufficient evidence, have held 
the ministers of Boston and Salem mainly ac- 
countable for that wild and bloody epidemic.” 
Ask any boy who got up Salem witchcraft, and 
he will tell you “Cotton Mather.” This is the 
burden of what school histories teach, and the 
assertion also of Upham, in his “History of Salem 
Witchcraft.” 
This theory was upset in the North American 
Review for April, 1869, and the discovery of the 
Mercy Short narrative confirms what was there 
abundantly proved from other evidence.—Cincin- 
nati Commercial. 
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DESCBIPTION OF A LONDON FOG. 
Hood’s poem “sets out”? a London fog with 
sufficient force of language certainly, but one 
day last December the Spirit of the Mist went 
beyond Hood’s observation and imagination 
both, and even fairly outdid itself. It was a 
good time to describe it, and the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette stated the facts as follows: 


At two o’clock, in the city, neither the clock 
at the eastern end of the Royal Exchange nor the 
Wellington statue at the western end was visible 
from the distance of a few yards; and all loco- 
motion, especially to people on foot at the cross- 
ings of great thoroughfares, became extremely 
dangerous. 

On the Surrey side of the river, and also in 
some of the northern districts, people could not 
see three yards from their houses all day, and 
many of those who ventured out lost themselves 
ere they had gone fifty yards. 

At night the condition of things became much 
worse, and in some of the main roads there were 
constant blocks of traffic, owing to drivers get- 
ting their horses and vehicles into almost hope- 
less confusion. Even experienced omnibus men 
sometimes got into by-streets under the impres- 
sion they were continuing in the main routes. 

So hopeless had matters become after sunset, 
that no attempts were made by the omnibuses 
to return to the city or West End. Toadd tothe 
difficulty, many shop-keepers, seeing that there 
was no chance of customers coming out, put w 
their shutters, and thus the darkness was muc 
increased. 

The telegraph was in great request, hundreds 
of messages having been sent by persons to say 
that as they could not venture to return to their 
homes, they would remain under the roofs of 
friends they had gone to visit. 

After nine o’clock very few cabs were to be 
seen in the streets, the owners having called 
them in about seven. The horses which did ply 
in cabs up to midnight, for the convenience of 
persons attending the theatres, were in most 
cases led along the streets by the drivers. Nu- 
merous accidents are reported from the hospi- 
tals, but with two exceptions the sufferers were 
able to proceed to their homes. On the river 
several severe accidents occurred through colli- 
sions. 
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WATER-FIGHT WITH A DEER. 

Deer-hunters have some real adventures quite 
as exciting as the fictitious ones of “Natty 
Bumps.” A Pennsylvanian, writing from Mil- 
ford, of that State, tells how a veteran gunner 
had a battle with a buck in which he lost his 
rifle, his knife, and pretty much all his clothes. 


Curly Pete Quick, noted as a hunter among a 
family of hunters, had an exciting adventure 
with a wounded buck in Big Log Tavern Pond 
a short time since. He was on a runaway, and 
an immense five-prong buck ran into the pond, 
near where he stood. ny jumped into his 
boat, and followed the deer, discharging both 
barrels of his rifle at the animal. He says he hit 
it, but it kept right on. 

Redoubling his efforts, he sent his boat along- 
side the deer. It had got out far into the pond, 
which at that spot is half a mile wide and very 
deep. Quick had dropped his rifle in the bottom 
of the boat without reloading. He thought the 
buck was so badly wounded he could dispatch it 
with his knive. 

He seized it by one of its horns, and tried to 
hold it, but the deer plunged at the same time, 
and the horn broke off, throwing the hunter 
backwards, and almost capsizing the boat. 

Regaining his equilibrium, Quick again seized 
the deer by the horns. The buck whirled sud- 
denly and pulled Quirk out of the boat. He 
landed squarely on the deer’s back, still retain- 
ing his hold on its horns. 

He was in a perilous position, a long way from 
land, and his boat lying bottom-side up. He 
knew from experience the danger of a hand-to- 
hand contest with a wounded deer, on land or 





ater. 
If he could hold his position on the deer’s 
back he hoped to be carried safely ashore; but 
the deer, by a sudden ducking of his head, threw 
the hunter over his head in front of him, and the 
next instant struck him with his fore feet. 
Quick saw that he must fight for his life. 
Drawing his knife he closed with the now fran- 
tic animal. He plunged his knife into the deer’s 
neck, and then it slipped from his hand and 
sank, leaving him defenceless. 
The deer, meantime, had not remitted in the 
least his mode of warfare, and Quick’s clothing 
was almost stripped from him. Finding that he 
stood no possible chance with the buck, he dove 





Short case, written out very much in detail, de- 
the processes which 


scribing the symptoms an 


from its sight, and, coming up some distance off, 


The deer did not follow, but took the shore at 
another point, and lost no time in leaving Quick 
and the pond far behind him. The hunter found 
himself in a most pitiable plight. He was nearly 
naked, and benumbed with cold. 
Moreover, he was on the side of the pond o 
posite his cabin, and was obliged to walk half 
way round, through the underbrush, before he | 
could reach it. His wounds were painful, but 
not serious. The buck was found dead the next 
day a quarter of a mile away. 
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A SONG OF HEDGEHOGS, IN THE 

NERSE DIALECT. | 
Here is a nursery story in rhyme, and the most | 
laughable satire upon “baby talk” that we have seen | 
for a long time. 


Once on a time two hedgehogs lived in a cosy-posy 


hole; 
a quicksy, pranksy -cranksy, all in the cosy 
ole ; 


They went to take a foragy-walk when the curfew 
o bell did toll; - . — 
reepsy-peepsy, trotsy-dotsy, scuttly-puttly-O! 
For they creeped and peeped, and ended it up with 
a scampery-pampery-O. 
Now, they snoozened all the day, they did, till the 
dew began to rise, 
Cosy-posy all the day, till the evening dew did rise; 
Then ‘‘Pop,” said he, and “Pip,” said she, “tis time 
to open our eyes; 
Let’s go — our foragy-walk with our trottery-pot- 
ry-O. 
Yes, let’s begin our peepsy-walk with our scampery- 
pampery-O!” 
So out they went for a creepsy-walk upon the village 
een 


er 
Snoutsy-poutsy all the way upon the village green, 
And found the largest mealsy worm that ver had 


G poity-n abbit bbl bbl Ipsy-O. 

rabbity-nabbity, gobbly-wobbly psy-pulpsy- 

For they grabbed, and gobbled, an quipaa it down, 
with a sweet sort of relishy-O. 

But this was how they managed it, to eat correct and 

air, 

He at the head, and she at the tail, to do it correct 

and fair; 

To watch how quiek they gobbled it down, it would 

have ie you stare; 

’*Twas a treat to see theix noses meet in the wriggly- 
widdly-O, 

For I wist their dewy noses kissed in the slippery- 

widdly-O. 

‘“Now don’t ye suck the moosey-cow, now don’t y@ 
suck the cow ;” 

‘Needles and pins,” they cried at once, “we never go 

near the cow, 

For well we’re aware that old Farmer Blair would 

make no end of a row, 

And set upon us his bouncing deg, with his bowsy- 
wowsy-O, 

We can’t a-bear the bouncing-dog, with his teeth and 

his bowsy-O.” 


One night they found a frizzlywig dropped by a fair 


young lass, 
They started at sight of the bobsy-hair that fell from 
the head of the lass; 
It looked like a monster hedgehog a-squatting upon 


© grass; 
But soon they winked, and trundled it home with a 
roly-poly-O, 
He behind, and she before, with a roly-cumpoly-O. 
And they made a nest of the shamsy puff, the bobsy- 
wobsy hair, 
All in a cosy-posy place, and hid them snugly there, 
Out of the crusty farmer’s reach, and. the bowsy- 


wowsy dog, 
Under the bough of a pillsey tree, ’neath a rolly-polly 


og. . 

And soon there came baby hedgehogs three, with a 
wy ny-O, 

And the father smiled with a father’s pride on his 
pigsy-wigsy-O. 

But the troubles come to every home, the low as well 
as the high, 

*Tis sad to think how the troubles befall the low as 
well as the high, 

Thick and three-fold do the troubles come to all be- 


ow the sky; 
It happened in their peepsy-walk, all out in the moon- 


shine- 
The walks those little pigsies took in the bright 
moonshine-O. 


You, Farmer Blair, and the bouncing dog, I shall 
never forgive you, never, 

They didn’t go near the moosey-cow, I shall never 
forgive you, never, 

I never shall budge from the grievous grudge I ever 
shall owe you, ever; 

For the sticks and the stones broke the tendery bones 
with the bowsy-wowsy-O, 

*Twas a sin and a shame, and I hate the name of the 
growling bowsy-O. 

So no more creepsy-peepsy walks when the nightca 
bell doth toll, ° 

And no more cranksy-pranksy fun when the old 
church bell doth toll, 

No husband and wife, no pigsy life, in the cosy-posy 


ole; 
You, Farmer Blair, and the bouncing-dog, I'll punch 
your headsy-O, 
For you’ve battered and scattered my pricksy pets, 
and left them deadsy-O. 





they made the instrument themselves with which 
to do it. 


They got a square rail, about four feet long; 


then, at one end, they nailed to it, at right an- 
| gles, a straight stick three feet high; exactly one 


foot distant, they nailed another straight stick 
four feet high; then another, one foot distant, 
ive feet high. 

The instrument was compleie, and they ali 
started over to the flag-pole with it. When they 
got as near to the pole as they thought the pole 
was high, they plumbed it, by holding a string 
with a stone tied to it, at the top of one of the 
sticks; the stick was made to stand just as 
straight up and down as the string. 

Then they sighted, or looked along the tops of 
the upright sticks, at the flag-pole. By moving 
the instrument just to the right place, they made 
the sticks “range’’ with the top oi the pole; that 
is, while looking over the top of the thiee sticks, 
their eye seeing the ends of the sticks all the 
while, saw also the very top of the flag-pole. 

By measuring then, from that spot to the flag- 
pole, along the ground, they were able to tell me 
that the flag-staff was one hundred and twelve 
feet distant from them, and so the flag-staff was 
one hundred and twelve feet high. 

Now this was a simple application of geome- 
try, a lesson that looks “awful” hard to boys at 
caked, but was only fun learned in this way. 
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THE POOR ROPE-DANCER’S EX- 
PLOIT. 
No wicked trade can ever be made honorable, 
but a merely foolish trade is almost redeemed 
when it becomes the means of doing good. 





In the humbler classes of society the most 
beautiful sparks of virtue often shine. <A fire 
broke out in a heuse in Alencon, the flames of 
which made rapid progress and produced dread- 
ful ravages. An entire family was saved by an 
unknown man, who scaled the walls with won- 
derful agility, treading with dexterity the burn- 
ing beams, and who from an abyss of fire, extri- 
cated victim after victim, in the midst of accla- 
mations from the spectators, 

This man was Joseph Plege, whe exercised the 
humble position of rope-dancer; and it was the 
agility and dexterity developed by his cccupa- 
tion that enabled him to save the family by ven- 
turing on narrow plank and moving surfaces to 
snateh them from the flames, 

The company to which Plege belonged were 
preparing to leave Alencon, but their departure 
was delayed to give him a benefit, The theatre 
was crowded in every part, and thunders of ap- 
plause greeted the courageous rope-dancer, who, 
covered with burns and bruises, endeavored to 
merit the enthusiasm by which he was over- 
whelmed, 

When the receipts, which were considerable, 
were handed to him, Plege presented the whole 
amount to the family he had saved, ‘These 
poor people,” said he, “are ruined; what good 
shall y have done to have saved them from the 
flames, if I leave them to the horrors of starva- 
tion?” 

The authorities gave a medal of honor to the 

r man who had displayed so much humanity, 
evotion and virtue, 





en <a 
THE DRUNKARD AND HIS LITTLE 
Boy, 


The frontier whiskey saloons are the curse of 
our great West, making men idle and dissolute 
when they are most needed to work out our 
country’s wealth, and lay the corner-stones of our 
civilization. A correspondent of the Fairbault 
Republican writes of a town in Swift County, 
Minnesota, which is full of these drinking dens, 
and gives an incident of their trade, sad enough, 
but fearfully common. 


Last night I was in a store. I saw a man 
about forty or fifty years old, drunk. A little 
boy about eight years old had hold of his father’s 
hand, trying to have him go home. The tears 
rolled down the little fellow’s cheeks as he plead- 
ed, “Father, come home!”’ 

fy heart went out with sympathy for the little 
boy. I followed them out of the store. The next 
door was a whiskey saloon. The father turned 
to goin. The little fellow tugged hard to pre- 
vent, if possible, his father’s entering; but he 
pulled away from his little boy and went in. 

I saw a flood of tears start afresh as he saw his 
fruitless endeavors. By this time my sympathies 
were fully aroused, I followed in to see the rest 
of the proceedings. 

The man demanded morerum. The bar-keeper 
remarked that he liked a good customer, but that 





And now my heart foes “Pitsyspat” when I list to 
the curfew bell, 

And it brims my eyes, that sad surprise, as I hear the 
old minster bell, 

For that cruel old man and his bouncing-dog deserve 
to be punished well; 


dren-O, 
And perhaps it will send them to slumbery peep, as 
they hear it, all in a row. 


+o —— 
HOW THEY MEASURED THE 
FLAG-STAFF. 

The followiag, by a correspondent of the 
Christian Era, suggests that many studies 
dreaded by the young and commonly supposed 
to be hard and uninteresting, may be made as 
easy as fun! 

I told the boys to go over and measure the 
height of the flag-staff on George’s Hill, in Fair- 
mount Park, and they looked at me in astonish- 
ment, asking at the same time, how they could 
do it—for both they and I knew they could not 





made for the nearest shore. 


climb to the top. So I explained to them how 


_ they might do it, without going to the top—and 





Ah me! ’tis long, my weepsy-song, to sing to the chil- 


this man had no money, and owed him six or 
seven dollars now that he never expected to get, 
jand told him to leave. This he refused to do. 
| The bar-keeper then took hold of him and put 
‘him out, when he fell off the steps. The little 
| boy helped his father wp and led him away. 
——_—__+oo—_ -——_ — 

PROFITS OF BEE-KEEPING. 
Enterprising young lads may put honest pen- 
' nies in their pockets by raising bees. Some peo- 
| ple find it profitable. 

We will conclude with some statistics of the 
profits that may be made from bee-farming, ex- 
tracted from a published letter of Mr. Pettigrew, 
perhaps the most successiul bee-keeper of the 
day. In 1868 his income from bees was £382, ex- 
penses £5, profit £27. In 1869, income £43, eX- 
penses £13, profit £30; 42 hives kept. In 1879, 
Income £70, expenses £20, profit £50. Mr. Pet- 
tigrew values his stock, we may add, at £1 8s., 
per hive. He uses nothing but straw bec-hives, 
and strongly recommends bee-keeping to cot- 
tagers and all who wish to increase their income, 
as an unfailing source of profit with the expendi- 
ture of a little care. 
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For the Companion. 


NED. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Ned Lee was not a simple dunce, 
But, O, he was so slow! 
To think, or speak, or act at once, 
He never seemed to know. 


He drawled his words and dragged his feet, 
Till, at the boy’s expense, 

The jest and laugh were oft complete, 
Quickening his lagging sense. 


One night, said grandma, “Ned, you see 
I must your stockings darn. 

Go up the stairs and find for me 
A skein of knitting-yarn.” 


Ned took a candle and obeyed; 
And there, in tempting row, 

High on the chamber wall displayed, 
He spied some tufts of tow. 

To light one tip would be no ill, 
Thought Ned, but only fun, 

Considering not while he stood still, 
How living fire could run. 

He held aloft the blazing wick, 
And put his wits to proof, 

Only one thread to catch; but quick 
The flame shot to the roof! 

Amazed, he stared! he stood aghast! 
Yet thought not what to do. 

But as the flames spread out, at last 
He gave one loud halloo. 

“Grandma,’”’ he called. She answered soon, 
“Child, what do you desire ?” 

“Grandma,” in measured, drawling tones, 
“Grandma—the tow’s—afire !’’ 

Now grandma flew! and moping Ned 
A lesson learned, I know; 

For never will the last be said 


Of Neddie and the tow. E. L. E. 


+ 9 


For the Companion. 


FIVE RIDES AT GRANDMA’S. 
Part II. 

Auntie need not have troubled herself to call 
the children the next morning. They were all 
ready and eager for her when she came to their 
door. 

“Now tell us, auntie.’’ 

“What is it? What is it?” 

‘Ym afraid you haven’t slept a wink for try- 
ing to guess,’ laughed auntie; “but now if you 
have on your thick boots you may take your 
sacques and hats, and have a boat ride with Mr. 
Bradford.” 

“0, O, Ooo!” exclaimed four delighted voices 
as four pairs of boot-heels clattered down stairs. 
Only four pairs, for dear little Midget was still 
sound asleep in auntie’s room. 





“Tt is just as well,” said auntie to grandma as j tion. Asa picture of Holland, the “queerest coun- 
they watched the little folks skipping off towards 
the river with Mr. Bradford; “I should have 
been Worrying about her all the time, and she 
Will be quite as happy to take a short drive with 


me by-and-by.” 


Did you ever take a boat ride on a clear, sum- 
mer morning, when the bushes and trees along | 
the bank were still wet with dew, and the birds | 


Were singing so gayly on every branch? Well 


then, you can guess how happy these little girls | 
Were when Mr. Bradford rowed them up the 
Tver. But when he pushed the boat among the 
lily-pads where the beautiful, pure, white blos- 


foms were fl 
delighted they didn’t know what to say. 


Mr. Bradford let them gather lilies to their 
content, bnt I am sorry to say that while 


’ 


ating on the water, they were s0| pug INTERNATIONAL QUESTION BooKs on the 
Uniform Series of Sabbath School Lessons adopted 


| the others were pulling the flowers, Gerty spent 
| her time leaning over the side of the boat and 
| trailing her hat-ribbons in the water. What with 
| cart-wheels and river-water Gerty’s play-hat was 
| soon ruined, 

| “Now, little folks, it is getting ’most too hot to 

| stay out in the water any longer,” said Mr. Brad- 
ford, when they had filled the bottom of the boat 
with lilies. 

“Just one more,” and “only that one,” pleaded 
the children, stretching out their hands towards 
a beautiful lily, and that one secured the boat 
was turned homeward, and soon a tired and 
hungry but happy quartette were devouring | 
doughnuts in grandma’s pantry and telling | 
auntie and Bunch about the beautiful sail. | 
“We have had two such good rides,” said Belle | 
the next day. “I don’t believe we can have any | 
more as good. But this is Lizzie’s day. What | 
sort of a ride is yours to be, Lizzie?” 

The children were sitting on the grass under 
the big apple tree, fanning themselves with their 
hats after a merry game of tag. 

“T don’t know,” said Lizzie; “but I know what 
I should like.” 

“What?” “What?” “What?” cried the other | 
four. | 

“A sleigh-ride!” answered Lizzie, slyly. 

“O, Lizzie Morton! who ever heard of such a 
thing in July?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose we could; but then it 
would be nice.” 

Just then auntie came up from the currant 
bushes with a dish of the ripe fruit she had been 
gathering for tea, and the children stopped her 
to tell her of Lizzie’s funny wish. 

“An’ she touldn’t do, tould she? not ’less 
there’s snow on the dround ?”’ said Putchikins. 

“Why not?” asked auntie. 

“O, ’tause.” And that was about as good a 
reason as Putchikins ever gave. 

Auntie went on into the house. 

Presently grandmother called from the piazza, 
“Children!”? and they all came running up to 
see what was wanted. 

“How would you like a sleigh-ride?” 

“O, grandma! But we couldn’t have it if we 
liked it ever so much!” And the little ones 
looked at her as if they thought she was losing 
her mind. 


| 


dt 





rea 


" 


“You can have it if you’ll take it my way,’’ 
said grandma, smiling; “William is going to 
take the sleigh over to the village to be painted, 
and if you would like to ride in it on top of the 
wagon’”’—— i 

But before grandma could finish what she was 
going to say, five pairs of feet were flying round 
the corner of the house; and the next thing she 
saw of the little folks they were perched high in 
the sleigh, waving their five handkerchiefs to 
her as William drove out of the gate. 

M. T. C. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

HANS BRINKER; or, The Silver Skates. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Illustrated by Darling, Nast, and 
others. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
The story of Hans Brinker and “the darling little 

girl who won the silver skates” is one that we can 

| heartily commend, and without any mental reserva- 








try in all the world,” it is as natural and breezy as 
the sea-winds that turn the old wind-mills on the 
hills. The plot holds the reader, be he young or old, 
j and Mrs. Dodge’s literary work does credit to her 
| profession, in which she is an artist, and which she 
evidently loves. 





| CHOICE Trios for Female Voices. Intended for 
Seminaries, High and Normal Schools and Vocal 
Classes. Selected and arranged by W. S. Tilden, 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & °9 207 Washington 
»| Street. 

The book contains eighty-six trios, about one- 
fourth of which are of a sacred character,—all of 
them beautiful arrangements from the great tone 
masters and best musical compositions. 


by the International Bible Lesson Co: 


| — — and the —— were carried to the —— in 
e—. 
The ——- —— —— a. 
He gave a slight ——, and then a loud —, but 
shed no —— when he saw the —— in his —. 
The —— of corn was tied with ——. 
After —— we will run a —— to the five —— lot, 


mumittee for 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i, 
BLANKS. 


(Fill all these blanks with words formed from the letters 
of one word which has six letters.) 


but you must put on your ——, and your —— bonnet. 
Lypia H. CLARK. 
2. 


REBUS. 








What some children are familiar with. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


A head well filled with teeth is here, 
And also here a tail you see; 
Now let some bows an —_ appear, 
For all these things belong to me; 
And when these rightly are combined, 
A very useful thing you’ll find. 
‘ E. B. CLEMENT. 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. Courageous. 3. To turn aside. 
2. Split. 4. Tlie edge. 
5. To go in. 
AURA H. PRITCHARD. 


5 ' 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst, untrammelled, wild, and free, 
th ever love to roam; 
The forest, or the gloomy cave, 
Oft choosing for a home. 


My second, by him often used 

* In token of good-will, 

Is found alike the meanest hut 
And richest home to fill 

With what, to me, in either place 
Must be a nuisance still. 


mage a plant of beauty rare, 


ose chiselled leaves so snowy fair 
The deepest forest makes its care. 


6. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


A we (a word of letters five ;) 
Behead it, hostile troops arrive; 
Again behead it, help is shown; 
Behead, curtail, I stand alone. 


Uno Hoo. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Jonah or Joppa; Egypt; Rephidim; Ethiopia; 
Machpelah ; Idumea; Fy td Heshbon, JEREMIAH. 
Jeremiah 38: 6—13. 
2. Thinking leads to understanding. 
3. Heritage—gate-hire. Ten Romans—ornaments, 
a eee pans 
> P 
ALE 
PLEAD 
EAR 


D 
5. Colt, Ohio, Liar, Tore. 
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Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts.”’ 

Every case of Croup can be cured when first taken by 
Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, warranted for 24 years, 
and never a bottle returned. It also cures Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Burns and external 
Pains. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, 
New York. 2—4t 


A CHANCE FOR THE BOYS 
To Obtain a Handsome Reward, 


or earn a respectable sum of money. No patent receipt or 
prize humbug, but by means which may be submitted to 
parents and guardians. For particulars send 3 cent stamp 
one oe to “C. C.,” Post Office Box, 1082, Boston. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING PRESS, 
— PRICES 


From $12 to $75. 

For Twelve Dollars I sell a 
press which took the diploma at 
the late Industrial Exhibition in 
New York, and. with which a 
written guaranty will be given 
that it will print a single line as 
well as a form of type 4x6 inches 
Be poo age - —. a 
PR cular and specimens o nting 
Zasent free. Specimen Book of 
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Children. Boston: Henry Host. 


1874. Part 1 for Adult Scholars, and Part 2 for 








THE “GALAXY” is about as near per- 
fection as any thing can be.—Daily Register, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE GALAXY 


For 1874. 





IT IS THE 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


No Family can afford to do with- 
out it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE READ- 

ING MATTER FOR THE MONEY THAN ANY 

OTHER PERIODICAL OR BOOK 
PUBLISHED. 





The Leading Newspapers Pronounce 


THE GALAXY 


The Best and Most Ably Edited 
American Magazine. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


It Contains Thoughtful Articles by our 
Ablest Writers. 


It Contains Sketches of Life and Adven- 
ture. 


It has Serial Stories by our Best Novelists. 
It has Short Stories in each Number. 





THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE MISCEL- 
LANY APPEARS IN EACH NUMBER. 





Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


PRICE 35 CENTS PER NUMBER. 
Subscription price, $4 per year. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


Sample Copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
4—lt 677 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS OBTAINED -~-- for Inventors. 
No chargesunlesssuccessful. Pamphietsent free. 
. A, Suaw, Solicitor, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Universal 
and-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor 'Theatricals: Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., 
etc. Price 25 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, 
etc., may be acquired in a few hours. Price 25 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and RKecitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy. and the Becond- 
Sight. Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Xo. 

Chambers Street, New York. 52 
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Entire relicf from the vex- 
Indispensable to the 


A great want provided for. 
ing practice of ordinary threading. 
dim-sighted; it helps all. Simple, quick, unerring—though 


clouds darken or Jamps are dim. Agents wanted—Men 
and women. Big profits; sells itself. Samples sent yy 
mailon receipt of 50c; with 12 Machine Needles {i 00. 
Agents order Price List of Threader and Machine Needles. 
Address IXL NEEDLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 3—13t 
GE M PUZZ LES 5 neatly wrought Puz- 
« zles sent by mail to 
any address, in neat case, on receipt of 25c. Address C. 
M. BALL, Springfield, Vt. 4—It 


SEEDS! 
SEEDS! 
__SEEDS! 





Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds: 12 va- 
rieties Splendid Aster Seeds, mailed 
to applicants upon receipt of $1. New 
Illustrated Seed Catalogue free. Ad- 


dress Wa. H. SPOONER, 4 Beacon St., 
Boston. d4eowst 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


AGENTS Male and Femate, to sell Land- 
w scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes, 
Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc. 
$2 per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
$425 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
2 per hundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Yecalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 37 


THE END OF THE WORLD 
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The Sunuscrivrion Price of the Companion fs 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THe COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, shpuld 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, } 8. 









TREE-VILLAGES. 
In a recentreport to Parliament by Capt. Simp- 
son, of Her Majesty’s ship Blanche, he gives an inter- 


esting account of the remarkable tree-villages found | to listen, a whirlwind, apparently not more than a 





| 


on some of the islands of the Pacific. 

One of these villages, on Isabel Island, is built on | 
the summit of a rocky mountain, rising almost per- 
pendicularly to the height of eight hundred feet. 
The trunks of the trees, in the branches of which | 
the natives have erected their houses, are perfectly 
straight and their surface smooth, while the dis- 
tance from the ground to the 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet. 
these novel abodes was at a height of eighty feet 





first branch varies | 
One of | 


above the ground, while the home of a neighbor was | 


forty feet higher. 
Each house is reached by a ladder made of some 
ereeping vine, which is suspended from one of the 


from intrus ne climber would think of trying 
to get up the smooth trunk, especially in the face of 
the shower of stones and arrows which would be sure 
to greet him from above. 

Each house is large enough to contain ten or} 
twelve persons, together with ammunition for a long 
The questions which naturally rise in the 
Have they children? and if 


sion, as 


sieve. 
mind of a parent are, 
so, What do they do with them? 
their necks per week on an average ? 

Such lofty habitations are only occupied in time of | 
war, at night or when danger is expected. At other | 
more convenient and 


9° 


times the 
the ground are preferred. 


In spite of all their precautions, we are told the | hurt, and they dare not fight; 


natives are often surprised, their great object in life 
being to get each other's heads. 


> 


WHO HAD A NEW MOUTH 
MADE FOR HIM, 


A MAN 


| purty last week serenaded a young lady in East Thir- 
| teenth Street. 

door-posts, and can be drawn up when it is desired. | fifteen minutes. 
When this is done, the dwellers above are quite safe | story was rased, aud a head with a red bandanna 





} 


| 


How many break | 


accessible huts on 


} 


Human art and skill are chasing hard after nature 


even. If they never come nearer overtaking it than 
in the following effort of surgical science, thou- 
sands of maimed sufferers will still have cause to re- 
joice: 


A gentleman of Marblehead, who, by sad misfor- 
tune, had lost a large portion of the roof of his 
mouth, together with the soft palate, and conse- 
quently the ruin of his articulation and ease of eat- 
ing and drinking, came into our office last week, and 
presented for our inspection an ingenious piece of 
mechanism, invent 
request of a 
of Salem. It is no less than an entire roof for the 
mouth, with several 
both a hard and soft palate, With this artificial sub- 
stitute for the natural organs, the gentleman con- 
vinced us by actual trial, that he could speak plain- 
ly, and declared that he could eat and drink as well 
as before his misfortune. He assured us that he 
would not take ten thousand dollars for the doctor’s 
artificial work, and expressed much gratitude for the 
excellent service of the skilful dentist.—City Post. 


> 
A TORMENTED CONDUCTOR, 


Conductors in tailway cars need a double share of 
patience, for they have a hard time of it in answer- 


ing the questions of curious and impertinent travel- | 


lers. Here is a specimen, 
Union: 


Says the Springfield | 


woman bound for Westfield, who persisted in re- 
questing the affable conductor to inform her when 

hester was reached. Every time when the con- 
ductor passed through the car he was greeted with,— 

“Please tell me when we get to Chester.’ 

Courteous man though he is, even his patience 
was finally exhausted, and he politely requested the 
unfortunate female to maintain silence, as he had | 
heard and would heed her injunction. 

Chester was finally reached, and ‘Chester’ 
yelled at th» car door, 





was 
The train again started, and | West & Lee, Worcester, Maas. 


‘dand constructed for him, at the | 
Boston surgeon, by Mr. Dudley, senior, | 


| spirited walk, picked him ap, as it were, and waltzed 


| samtel sient to invert the tails of his coat above his 
) head, notwithstanding the — were loaded with 


teeth mounted thereon, also | 
| ried an English lady, who makes British plum-pud- 


| “Mamma, 


| express for Yokohama, where it probably graced his 
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the conductor mounted the car in which was his per- | 
secutor. ‘Will you tell me when we get to Chester baal 
she said. 

“This is Chester!” he exclaimed, and, grasping the | 
bell- “rope, he had the train back up to the station. 

“I’m real glad you obliged me,” said the daughter 
of Eve to the exasperated conductor, “my husband 
used to live here.” 


HOW THEY RAISED BLISTERS IN OLD 
TIMES, 

I remember, says Rusticus, a correspondent of the 
Medical and Surgical Journal, that when I was very 
young, they used to raise blisters with boiled ham- 
mers. Old Dr. Twitchell, of Keene—peace to his 
ashes—once wanted to blister some one in a farm- 
house, far from home. He had nothing with him to 
do it with. He asked his wife to find him a ham- 
mer. The article was brought out, put in a teakettle 
over the fire, and, after the water steamed and bub- 
bled well, he lifted it out and gently touched it to his | 
patient in a half-dozen spots over the seat of pain, | 
with very positive effect. Boiled hammers were, for | 
many years, used in that neighborhood for pleurisy ; 
and every old lady knew that nothing was equal to a 
hammer; and there was a long dispute whether it 
should be a claw-hammer or not. I think the yeas 
finally conquered. 


—— > 
HOW FAST WE RIDE, 


The laziest of us are going at a tremendous rate, 
whether we will or not. 


The earth is going round the sun at the rate of 
sixty-six thousand miles an hour, or eleven hundred 
times faster than the fastest express train moves. 
The earth revolves on its axis at a very high speed, 
proportioned to the distance of its surface from the 
axis. At the equator it is 1040 miles an hour, or sev- 
enteen a minute; at Rekiawits, a polar town, it is 
seven and a half miles a minute; at the poles it is 
nil. The earth has several other movements, one of 
the less exactly measured, being that through space 
in common with the whole solar system, which is es- 
timated at four hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
miles a day. 


actenennigpeilpenncntiniants 
THE WIND CUTTING CAPERS. 


They have queer atmospheric phenomena out in 
Colorado, Not long ago a man was walking down 
Virginia Canon, when he was surprised by a sudden 
roaring sound, not unlike that made by a train of 
cars passing through a tunnel. Stopping a moment 


yard in diameter, and travelling no faster than a 


off down the road with him. Its vertical foree was 


specimens of silver ore, and at the same time he was 
carried along for a hundred feet or more, like a 
feather, while under him was a noise like that of an 
empty cart bouncing over a stony street. 


——_—@— 


BADLY MISUNDERSTOOD, 


The happy time for the serenaders is rapidly pass- 
away; but they improve the little time left them 
1 an assiduity that is very commendable. One 


| ing 


wi 


They howled and growled away for 
Suddenly a window on the second 


tied round was stuck out of it, and a voice, which 
was a little too deep for that of a fair young vision 
of beauty, said,— 

“Mine irynds, oof you hef got feesh or ve getables, 
or dem tings, coom speak mit me in de mornings. I 
ton’t like to buy at dot dime nights.’ 

And then the serenaders walked away dissatisfied. 
To be taken for licensed venders is, indeed, dishefirt- 
ening to the most enthusiastic modern troubadour. 
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FRENCH BOYS. 

The English Spectator, when criticising a recent 
| book called “French Home Life,” speaks in a decid- 
edly unflattering way of the future men of France: 

French boys cannot play, they are afraid of being 
so they indulge in all 
kinds of dirty tricks, and are thorough sneaks. The 
French boy is very affectionate, very emotional, and 
ever ready with his tears; but he has no power of 
endurance, no backbone; ‘and although sometimes 
agreeable and polite, is generally cowardly and ef- 
feminate. 

Cc OR K, 

According to Appletons’ Journal, a school history 
of E ng ‘land has lately been published, in which “cal- 
endar” is spelled with a “k,’’ after the Greek, al- 
though there were no Greek calendars. A critic, 
noting this innovation, wants to knowif we must now 
write “the Kataracts of the Nile,’ or “a sad katas- 
trophe.” If not, why not? inquires the Journal. 
Why render unto C, sir, the things that never be- | 





| longed to C, sir?” | 


—_——_-@ - 


A TRAVELLED PUDDING. 
A young Bostonian, a merchant in Japan, has mar- 


dings; but her patriotic husband still hungers for 
the American article as manufactured under the roof 
of his childhood. At his suggestion, his mother 
made a plum-pudding for her distant boy, and early 
in November enclosed in a tin box, it started by 


Christmas feast. 





ATTENTION is called to the Advertisement of Pearl's 


| 425 A MONTH! Horse furnished. 
$ 2 paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


1A STHMA CURED 8 *Ueman, Phila, 
“$375 


A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
ELTY Cu , Biddeford, M 49. 


as, 


Nov- 
—13t 








Expenses 
43—13t 





GLYCERINE TOILET 


SOAP, dSould _every™ where. 


OATMEAL 


NY tet tH made rapid/y with Stencil and Key Check 
1 Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 38. M. Spencer, et Hanover St., Boston. M—ly 


TYPE. Ty ‘ype Ly we p expressly for “Amateur Print- 
ew England Type Foundry, 

105 W ashington Bret _ t-~4 Mass. Send stamp for 

specimen book 4—13t 





Ne REMEDY IN THE WORLD ever came 
into such universal use, or has so tully won the con- 
fidence of mankind, as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral - 
sa cure of Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 





FOREIGN STAMPS.—Sixty different varieties 25 

cts.; 25 of —,; = cts.; 30 used and unused, 25 cts.; 
25 obsolete, 25 c ll ge’ enuine. Send 3-cent stamp for 
ye list to W x. ‘Z WOODWARD & CO., de * 
ass. 


LIBERAL OFFER !—Chromos “Awake” and 

“Asleep,” 5U cts., or with “Departure” and “Return 
from the Wreck,” each 15x29, $1 Large discount to 
Agents. W.F. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 2— 


50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
best style, sent by mail for 25 cts. — of 15 
styles, all colors, <} 10 cts. Agent’s outfit, 20 cts. 

3—4t ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston. 


EAD TWICE. Your name neatly 

Eureka Bristol Cards for 25 cents, on Wedding Bris- 
tol, Lavender or Rose tint Bristol, 35 cents. Address linc 
5centsextra. Card Case 10 cents Blank cards for Au- 
tographs, 15 cents a pack. . M. 'BABCOCK, 8 Dart- 
mouth Place, Boston, Mass. 3—Itp 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


An Elegant Gift. A pair of beautiful 
Chromos. 








rinted on 50 





° new subject just issued. — 
ad TEARS AND SMILES. a 
a) Nicely mounted. Asking P $1 50, which f *2 
em | We will send for the next days to any ad-| #= 

7 


dress on receipt of 75 cents and stamp. 
A. 8. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, 
3—2t New Bedford, Mass. 





Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, cither within or upon 
the Skin, eoving pee, soft, 
and pliable. For Ch apped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all men : 













Gives a 

Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complezion. 





A CREAT OFFER TO ALL! 
Two large Splendid Engravin sw im be sent post- 
aid by return mail, and also T E COM- 
NION, an excellent family paper, fora rte 
40 cents. Specimens 3cents. AGENTS wanted every- 
where. Address ‘Homer C OMPANION, ” Troy, N.H 
1 SUPERIOR GOLDEN PENS, 4 nice Calen- 
dar for 1874, an elegant C: =| Photograph and a copy 
of The Home Companion, all ee or “— 25 cts. 
Address H. C. NEwTon, Troy, N d4eowtt 





GOOD EVERY TIME AND WAY. 


Cable Screw Wire 


Boots and Shoes wear longer, easier to the 


8 Foot than any other kind. 
2—3t 





TO BOOK ACENTS. 


WANTED, a General Agent in every State in the 
Union fora Great Book, now ready, to be sold SOLELY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION. A novelty, superbly gotten up. Par- 
ticulars on application. 

Local Agents will be wanted everywhere, 

Address SHEPARD & GILL, 
2-4t Boston, Mass. 
ACENTS, LOOK HERE! 

Good a to good Agents, ona cash sala 


ww commission. Address at once, for particulars 
» ELLS: « CO., Charlotte, Mich. 3—4t 








FACE ‘race i) 


POWDER\ = 


oe TULL ows 
Buffalo Telegraph Institnte, 


YOUNG MEN AND LADIES L age—nw | to earn a sala- 








ty of $50 to $100 per month. Every yy re tt 2s 


position. Address with _—— for catalogue. 
ANT, Sup’t, Buffalo, N. ey 


PRESTO CHANCE. frie.” oniy 


10 cents, prepaid. Address 8. J. CLARK, Wiscoy, Minn. 


WITHOUT 


SILVER TIPS 











White Glycerine, which may be found in another column. 


Don’t hawk, hawk, spit, spit, blow, blow and disgust 


everybody with your Catarrh and its offensive odor, when | } 
| Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will speedily destroy all odor, | 
On the evening train from Albany, recently, was a 


arrest the discharge and cure you. Com. 





“O, mamma, what shall I do?” 
nie, with a plaintive voice. 
"muse me,” adds durly-headed Harry, and 


says ten-year old An- 


| the patient, loving mother looks with wistful eye for 


something to satisfy her bright, restless children. 


| Ifshe had now Avilude, or Game of Birds, it would be 


| just the thing. Sent postpaid for seventy-five cents, by 
4—2t 


| Three weeks is the extent of wear for chil- 


dren’s shoes. 


can make MONET, 60 — 
‘BOYS by age! subscri G l RLS 
anywhere for my Club Agency. Wriset me for particulars. 
0. P. CURTIS, North Parma, N. Y. 3. 2 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

9. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 

L posits made in this Institution commence drawing in- 

terest on the first day of each and every month. Interest 

is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 

in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 

rate of interest exceeding that paid by any other savin 
institution. The Institution has a ge 

000 for the express p of d e—i3t 
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W. B. SEARS, 


Insurance Agency, 


| North British & Mercantile Ins. Co, 


Firemans Fund Insurance Oo. 
Commerce Insurance Co. 

Equitable Fire Insurance Co. 
Fairfield County Fire Ins. Co. 


74 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON. 


Rare Chance to Save Money. 


A MAGAZINE AND A NEWSPAPER. 
BOTH FOR LITTLE MORE THAN THE PRICE OF ONE. 





THE New YorRK TRIBUNE has completed arrangements 
with the principal magazines and periodicals of this coun- 
try and Europe, by which it is enabled to supply these 
publications, together with either edition of THE TRIBUNE, 
at avery marked reduction from the regular subscription 
price. The periodicals for which subscriptions may be 
sent, at any time, to THE TRIBUNE are given below, with 
the regular price of each and the reduced price of the 
combination with THE TRIBUNE: 





# Publishers’ 
regular 
price 















Harper’s seoanetne.. dieacnenamet 400 $5 00 
ody ON rrr rr 400 5 00 
iarper’s Weekly 4 00 00 
Every Saturday. 5 00 75 

Scribner’s Month 4 00 00 

St. Nicholas. 3 00 25 

The Nation. 5 00 00 

Littell’s Living 00 50 

Atlantic Monthl 00 00 

cesar dias 00 00 

Scientific 00 





a 
Appletons’ Journ: 
Popular Science Monthiy.. a 
New York Medical Journal. 
Phrenological —- 
The Science of Health 
New York Weekly 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
Chimney Ei 
Leslie’s Lady’ s Journal . 
Leslie’s Boys’ and Gir iy Weekly... 
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Pleasant How 

Bo no America ——— ‘ 00 

Old and New............ 00 

Godey’ 4 ay “oS See 00 25 5 25 
GD aS oe 50 3 00 H 00 
Blackwood's Magazine 400 5 00 6 00 
The Edinburgh Review............ 400 5 00 6 00 


Make your own selections from this list and remit either 
by money order, draft, or registered letter, directly to THE 
TRIBUNE, and you will receive both magazine and news- 
paper. Address 


4—2t THE emanenaetion New York. 


Kate and Harry, ¢ 

Kais‘and starry,’ THE ROAMER FAMILY. 
Boys and —~% everywhere will be delighted 
with the 10,000 mile balloon adventures of 
The Roamer a By Earnest Mark- 
man. The Mercantile Publishing Company, 

St. Louis, Mo., mails it to you tor ten cents. 

book. 4—It 


Uncle Ike, __ 
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plain hand, wanted at once to fill local orders, or to can- 
vass. You will succeed tf youtry! The design on every 
card is artistic and cannot fail to please. 
Price (when we insert name). 
One Doz. (no two alike. .50c | Three Dozen..........- $1 0 
To AGENTs (space for name blank). 


60 cards. . (In assorted packages; 15 different dle-) ..$! 25 
120 cards. . < signs in each pomees: a proportion-¢.. 20 
240 cards. . (ate number of each in every order. §.. 350 


if nameis inserted | cent for each card extra 
different cards, as specimens merely, without names, 
-< oa as ashow card, sent for 25 cents. 
talogues —— elaborate engravings of pen 
dra oe, flouris! , 15 cents. 
Gold and Silver 7 owith directions for using, 25 cents 
each and stam —F 
If you intend to take the agency write at once. If not, 
show this advertisement F $ good writer among your 
friends. — J. VOIGT, 
5, Eust Bridgewater, Mass. 
P.8.—We cannes a to send specimens free, but we 
will send to any reader of the Companion, who AL! write 
to us at ques. 3 beautiful and elaborately drawn specimen 
card designs for 2 pomegs stamps; and 8 of our handsom- 
est specimen cards for 10 cents and stamp. 
All orders filled promptly by return of mail. 
Semetiieg to make Hens Lay. A fine 
‘eal, mate fr en nD Bones 


HENS, secre" ie 


ray & & SPARROW: 39 Broad St., ph, 
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